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A Vagabond Song 


There is something in the autumn that fs 
natibe to mp bivod-- 

Touch of manner, hint of mood; 

Gnd mp heart is like a rhyme, 

With the yellow and the nurple and the crime 
gon keeping time. 





The scarlet of the maples can shake me like 
acrp 

@f bugles going bp. 

And mp lonelp spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like smoke upon 
the bills. 


There is something (n October sets the gpp- 
sp blood astir; 

ie must rise and follow her, 

When from eberp Hill of flame 

She calls and calls each bagabond by name. 

—Bliss Carmen (From “Che Little Book of Modern Perse”) 
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Richer Geography 


HE study of geography today is taking ona 

new breadth and meaning. In order to meet 
the increasing demands teachers are requiring 
more complete aids and better equipment. 


The MANUAL FOR TEACHERS just issued for 
Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography gives 
all this needed assistance. Not only does it deal in detail 
with the teaching of this series, but it also provides much 
illuminating discussion of the pedagogy of geography. 


The breadth of this discussion is indicated by the fol- 
lowing chapter headings in the second half of the book: 
Geography in the Higher Grades; Methods of Teaching Geography; Problems in 
Geography; The Use of Pictures; Field Work for Older Pupils; Geography as a 
Social Science; Minimum Essentials; Books for Teachers. 


This Teacher’s Manual will give you new views 
about the teaching of geography. 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 
A Manual for Teachers 


By ALBERT Perry BriGHAM, A. M., Sc. D., Professor of Geology, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., and Cuartes T. McFar ane, 
Ph. D., Professor of Geography, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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The Master Key 
To the New Geography 


The old type of geography teaching is dead. The new geography 
takes its place. 

Teachers find the Frye-Atwood Geographical Series the master key 
to the new geography. They will especially welcome, therefore, 


Teaching the New Geography 


3y WaLLace W. ATwoop 


This is a manual for the Frye-Atwood Geographical Series—and more. 
It gives teachers the spirit of the new geography teaching. 

You will find here: a full explanation of regional geography ; a help- 
ful discussion of problem method teaching; a number of type prob- 
lems worked out in detail ; additional lists of suggested problems; full 
and practical suggestions for use of the Frye-Atwood maps and illus- 
trations, and answers to all the problems and review questions in 
Frye-Atwood, Book Two. 


Now Ready 


The Pupil’s Workbook in the 
Geography of Missouri 


By Sam T. Bratron, of the Department of Geography of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 


This is a practical application of the problem-project method to the 
study of Missouri. It does away with the need for the old old-fash- 
ioned state supplement and leads the pupil into a real acquaintance 
with the importance of his home state. 


Usable with any textbook in generai geography 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘i Do You Know 


Why is the sea never still? 











Where does the wind begin? 
What makes an echo? 

Why can’t we see in the dark? 
What are eyebrows for? 

Why are tears salt? 

Where do thoughts come from? 
What makes the bee hum? 
Does a plant see? 

Is a stone alive? 

Why cannot animals talk? 
What is radium? 

Why is snow white? 

What keeps the stars in place? 








Why does milk turn sour? 





Why do we dream? 


The Book of Knowledge 


The Children’s Encyclopaedia 





HAS PROVEN ITS WORTH IN THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS AND HOMES 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE with its well written articles and wonderful illustrations CREATES 
interest thereby getting good discipline WITH ALL ITS ATTENDANT RESULTS Ask the teachers 
of the 4000 schools in Kansas that now have it 


What Prominent Educators Say about the Book of Knowledge 


“I want to say that we have used them more than any other set of books that ever 
came into our home.” Chas. B. Hahan, Superintendent. 
BOYS’ HOME, Kansas City, Mo 
“TIT have known the Book of Knowledge for several years and believe it has no equal 
as a reference book for children.” 
IRVING SCHOOL, Kansas City, Mo 
M. J. Patterson, Prin 
“I believe children learn as much through the pictures in the books as through the 
reading of the books. I have noticed that an interest in the pictures has been the cause 
of much thoughtful reading. 
“I consider The Book of Knowledge the best set of books on the market for children.” 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT SCHOOL, Kansas City, Mo 
A. H. Monsees, Principal 
“I think it is a wonderful work and have thought so for a number of years, which 
is the occasion of the interest I have in making my own purchase of a set of the work.” 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) C. A. GREENE, Superintendent 
Sedalia, Mo 
“I consider The Book of Knowledge the finest thing of the kind ever published.’ 
Wm. Hirth, Publisher. THE MISSOURI FARMER 
“The teachers of the university Elementary School and myself have ordered The Book 
of Knowledge for our school use because we judge the work the best children’s encyclopedia 
we have examined.” 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, Columbia 
J. L. Meriam, Superintendent 
School of Education, University Schools 
High School, Elementary School 


Write for Free Booklet 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY 


Kansas City, 1016 Walnut St. Missouri 
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THE UNEQUIPPED 


JOHNSTON - NYSTROM 


MAP MONTH 


- OCTOBER - 


‘“‘Mental Pictures”—the “‘mind’s eye’—en- 
dure long after spoken words are forgotten 


Children attending schools equipped with modern visual 
class room “teaching tools” have a DOUBLE advantage 
—they learn the subjects more easily and permanently, 
and they LIKE to “pay attention.” 


The boundary effects of the great war are completed, at 
least for the time being. You can now replace your out 
of date and worn out maps, and also add new and needed 
equipment of kinds not formerly used in your schools, 
with security for the future. Prices have been reduced to 
rock bottom and have stabilized. Nothing is to be gained 
by delaying your order. 


Buy During October Your school year is nicely started 
and organized by the time this month arrives. By buying 
this month—early in the school year—you secure the 
benefits of more effective teaching during the entire 
school year. 


Write TODAY for Special Map, Globe and Chart Cata- 
—— G21M or for information on any of the series 
sted. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLISHERS—CHICAGO, ILL. 
C. B. Rood 

State Representative 

Hotel Kupper—Kansas City, Mo. 


Superior School Supply Co. 
Distributors 
Kansas City, Mo. 


THE EQUIPPED 








Political Maps 
9 Series, from 41 
to 75 in. wide. 


Physical Maps 
6 Series, from 52 
to 89 in. wide. 
Commercial 
Geogranhy 

Maps 

1 Series. 50 in 
wide, and several 
individua: maps. 
State Maps 

1 Series, from 28 
to 52 in. wide. 


Blackboard 
Outline Maps 

2 Series, from 44 
to 72 in. wide. 
Desk 

Cutline Maps 

1 Series, two 
sizes, 8x10% and 
10'%4x15 in. 


Desk Maps, 
5 series 
Political 
Physical 
Relief 
Scriptural 
Finch 

Wall Outline 
Maps (Paper) 


History Maps 
5 Series, 30 to 52 
in. wide 
Physiology and 
Anatomy 
3 Series, 26 u 
42 in. wide. 
Botany Charts 
5 Series, 34 t 
66 in. wide. 
Zoology Charts 
5 Series, 34 t 
66 in. wide. 
Globes 
Political 
Physical 
Slated 
Tellurian 
Astronomical 
Foreign Text 
Maps 
For French, Ger 
man, Spanish 
Latin languags 
classes. 
Chart Size, 
Colored, Detail, 
Pictures 
19 series for vivi 
fying geography 
history and lan 
guage classes 
Atlases 
13 atlases for 
geography, com 
merce, history 
Bible, classi 
language and as 
tronomy clacses 
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THE BIG ST. LOUIS 
MEETING 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 
NOV. 2-5 
1921 


House of Delegates meets on afternoon of Nov. 2nd 
Educational Council’ meets on evening of seme day 


Regular Program begins on morning of November 3rd 


Five Other Big Meetings: 


Kirksville, October 20-22 
Warrensburg, October 13-15 
Cape Girardcau, Oct. 13-15 
Springfield, October 27-29 
Maryville, October 13-15 


Each has a live jhelpful 


Program 


Detailed Announcements will be found 
elsewhere in this issue 


i¢ Program of the State Association 
be enlivened by the singing of Albert 
Edmund Brown who is shown here in one 
of his characteristic poses as he leads the 
singing of the large audiences which he 
sways by and to song. the Convention. 


i 


SS] 


Wy, 


sae 


His songs elicited the 


\ir. Brown is a singer and a leader of warmest applause and his leading was of 
singing. His work at Atlantic City last the kind that compelled response. Missouri 
February was the most talked feature of teachers are fortunate to have the oppor- 
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tunity to hear this man, considering the 
great demand there is for him. His reputa- 
tion and the character of his work is indi- 
cated by the character of his engagements 
among which have been, The Republican 
National Convention at Chicago, National 
Education Association and various State 
Associations. He has sung for the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston, for the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra and at numerous 
musical festivals throughout the country. 
He has a rich voice, wonderfully dramtic 
power, and has been very aptly termed an 
American Wullner. 

The program generally will be up to a 
very high standard. The assurance of such 
men as Herbert Quick, known to rural 
teachers as the author of the Brown Mouse 
and the Fairview Idea, a man who speaks 
as well as he writes; Lotus Delta Coffman 
who has appeared before Missouri Teach- 
ers enough to give him an expectant and 
eager audience; and President M. L. Bur- 
ton with his sparkling wit, charming man- 
ner and flow of logic bespeaks a program 
that will set the usual advance of each over 
the preceding one. 


KIRKSVILLE 
trict led all others last year in the percent- 
age of enrollment in the State, District and 
Community Teachers Associations. If ap- 
pearances from the office are not deceiv- 
ing, it will be the first this year to reach 
the 100 per cent goal. The president of 
the Northeast Association writes that “he 
is shelling the woods.” They 
are joining by counties in 
that district, but there are a 
few missing in some of the 
counties. It will probably take as much 
work to get the last ten per cent as it took 
to get the first ninety per cent, but it will 
be easier once they have done their duty 
and established the habit. Kirksville be- 
lieves that as a Teachers Colleges she bene- 
fits when she benefits the teachers and that 


Teachers College Dis- 


Shelling 
the Woods 
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a part of her duty as a college is to devel- 
op a professional spirit. 


An increase of twenty per cent in their 
yield of corn, of 65 per cent in their sale 
of hogs, 25 per cent in their number cat- 
tle, 70 per cent more sheep and a greatl; 
increased number of pure bred stock of all 
kinds are the results of the Two Yea: 
Winter Course in agriculture on the yor 
farmers who take it, according to a surve) 
made by the Missouri College of Agric 

ture. Statistics compiled by : 
College on the results of get 
show that in 
representative 


Does 
It Pay? eral education 
study of 554 
farmers of Missouri the educated farmers 
has an income 71.4 per cent greater than 
that of the untrained farmer. A similar 
study made by the Kansas Agricultura 
College shows that the trained farmer has 
nearly $1,000 more in annual income than 
does his untrained neighbor. The United 
States Department of Agriculture after 
studying three representative areas in | 
diana, Illinois and Iowa found that 
educated tenant farmer received as a labor 
income $979 more each year than those 
farmers with only a common school edu 
cation. Cornell reports that the results of 
its studies show that the farmer with any 
thing more than a high school education 
has the advantage of $529 a year over the 
ones with only a common school education 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Stat 
claims that the farmers who attended 
lege increased their annual labor income t 
51.8 per cent above that of the farmer 


with only a common school education. The 


Bulletin announcing the course for 1921 
in which these figures appear, also points 
out the fact that most of the nation’s lead- 
ership is from the one per cent of the pop- 
ulation that has a college education, and 
the further fact that each of the Short 
Course Students has become a leader in his 


dey 


community. Thus it is seen that while edu 


1 
”? 





fHE SEHOOL 
pays the individual it also pays the 
unity. The differences in communi- 
in nearly always be traced to differ- 
in leadership. Does education pay in 
in of the realm? There is’ no longer 
iestion about it. 
should I ask all my teacher friends 
n the Community, District and State 
ers Association? 
st, because whether new or old teach- 
ey have been the recipients of the 
fits of the work of the Association. 
education has been made possible by 
vork of the Association. The Associa- 
jas stood for better qualified teachers, 
the establishment and standardization 
for 
teacher-training courses in 
the for the 
founding of normal schools 


h schools, the maintenance of 


school, 


Why Join the 
Association ? 


high 


and teacher-training  col- 


eges, for the consolidation of schools so 
that high schools could be established, for 
county supervision, for free _ text-books, 
and for every movement that has improved 
ie schools and made preparation of teach- 
ers possible. Any teacher can see that she 
wes much to the work of the Association 
nd to ask her to join is simply asking her 
to be honest in acknowledging this debt. 

Second, each teacher shares in the hon- 
rs of the profession and should, therefore 
lare in its responsibilities. 

Third, each teacher needs the enthusiasm 
nd stimulating influence that is born of 
mcerted action in a noble cause. 

Fourth, each teacher should see the pres- 
sng need of further action to improve 
conditions and be willing to con- 
her share that 
ction effective. 

Fifth, because a united the 
ut of the teachers of the State is needed 


1 
x ] 
school 


tribute toward making 


action on 
mulate public interest and co-opera- 


in education. 
ixth, because of the small expense and 


AND 
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large professional advantage of member- 
ship in the three associations, Community, 
District and State, which includes subscrip- 
AND COMMUNITY, 
monograms and bulletins published by the 


tion to the SCHOOL 
\ssociation. 

Seventh, because her membership will 
assist in all the activities of the Association 
which includes six or seven programs, dis- 
trict and state, of inspiring and helpful 
numbers by the leading educators of the 
state and nation at a cost of $8,000 or 
$10,000; the maintenance of a reading cir- 
cle department that furnishes library books 
to the schools in the most economical way, 
and professional books to teachers on the 
same basis; the support of committees on 
salaries and term of ofice, legislation, pro- 
fessional ethics, revenue, athletics, school 
buildings, citizenship and pensions, which 
include nearly 100 of the leading men and 
women of the state who work in an or- 
ganized way for the betterment of all the 
schools and all the teaching conditions. 

Eighth, because all of this work is done 
through a democratic representative organ- 
ization in which the humblest teacher has 
which service 


a voice and a vote and in 


and ability are the only qualifications for 


advancement. 


Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey was one of 
the Specialists that President Harold W. 
Foght had in his Summer School at Aber- 
deen, S. D. Mrs. Harvey and her school 
seem to continue as the center of attrac- 
tion for those who are really interested in 
rural problems. Among the many com- 
munity enterprises develop- 
Musicatthe ed in her 
Porter School Mrs. Harvey none is more 

notable than the Porter 
Community Band. This band if twenty- 
five boys and girls has attracted attention 
to the school as nothing else has; and in its 
development Mrs. Harvey has no doubt 
had in mind the popularizing effect that it 


community by 
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would have on the community and the 
school. It is more than likely one of the 
chief causes of the solidifying of the neigh- 
borhood and making of it a real commu- 
nity. With much opposition to “this new 
fangled school” in the beginning this pati- 
ent teacher who had faith in her ideas has 
seen opposition die and a spirit of neigh- 
borliness take its place until Porter is now 
a real community. Music is the universal 
language. Its harmony of sound brings 
harmony of spirit. It speaks eloquently of 
union, friendship, patriotism and love. It 
carries no gossip, excites no animosity, en- 
genders no strife. It reaches all; it teaches 
all. It is the best kind of advertiser for it 
attracts attention and leaves a pleasant 
memory. It is the school’s best salesman. 
The school without music is like a business 
house without advertisement or salesman. 


Those who wish to reduce the mental- 
pabulum of children to the dead level of 
the real, the actual, the facts, exhibit an 
abnormality that indicates a lack of both 
memory and observation. They fail to dis- 
criminate between facts and truth. 
They are of the kind that would 
quibble over the story of Jonah 
and the whale as to whether or 
not it were an actual occurrence and forget 
the great truth that it was designed to 
teach; they fail to see the point in the 
story of the Good Shepherd who left the 
ninety and nine and went into the wilds of 
the mountains to search for the one sheep 
that was lost, by insisting that 99 and 1 
represent real figures. Fairy stories are 
valuable when they represent truth and are 
pernicious when they do not. Absurdities 
in stories as in mathematics have little 
value except as an exercise in discovering 
the absurdity. Mathematical lines and sur- 
faces are figments of the imagination as 
much as are Cinderilla and Goldilocks but 
they are a necessary part to mathematical 
conceptions. Fairy stories have their places 


Fairy 
Stories 
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but that place is not large enough t 
up the room that should be given to : 
of fact. 


SUMMER TERM TEACHERS 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS 
Specialization in teaching like spec 
tion in the medical profession bids f 
be a notable feature in the future « 
teaching profession. Even where th: 
not the name of specialist the choice oj 
human material for specific jobs pr: 
to receive more attention than in th¢ 
when the outstanding qualifications 
job was the ability “to land it.” I 
connection the following extracts fr 
analysis of the requirement for si 
school teachers, drawn up by those e 
enced in summer school work, is of 
est: “The fundamental quality nec 
to meet the pedagogical requirement 
stand the physical strain of summer 


work is independence both in insti 


and management. A young teacher 
children of one training, and with teache 
and principal one in customs and ideas, cai 
do good work. But in summer schox 

a principal not responsible for her t: 

and hesitant to interfere with an 
principal’s work, with co-workers of diff 
ent ways of thinking and training and 
pupils from several schools, she necess 
finds herself confused and often los! 
perience has shown that the summer : 
teaching is a special work. The public is 
a loser when a teacher of experience 
changed for a novice. The testimony 
summer school teachers is that three y 
time is necessary for a mature teacher t 
arrive at her full efficiency in the sum- 
mer school. The forfeiture of more than 
one-half of the vacation, given for recuper 
ation, is dangerous to the efficiency of the 
young teacher for the coming year. In 4 
number of cases young teachers have 
broken under the summer school strain.” 
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EVERY TEACHER A MEMBER.” 


is not a mere slogan, a war car for 
he calling together of the teaching forces 
he State. It is 


ther possible of attainment. 


a goal, and a goal al- 
The Mis- 
State Teachers Association is no longer 

simply a meeting where 
A Goal, Not 


a Slogan 


good speeches are made, in- 


structive papers read and 


more or less interesting 


ussions indulged in; not more so than 
the state a legislature or the nation a 
gress. These are but incidents. The 
T. A. 


of the teachers of 


is an organization composed 


the state who believe 
that they are mutually dependent on each 
other for the highest success of each; that 
rood can come to each only as good comes 
to all; that the highest form of citizenship, 
co-operative, patriotic, broad-selfed  citi- 
zenship cannot be engendered by teachers 

) are selfish, self-sufficient and _ self- 
centered, non-co-operative and narrow. 
Men and women who have dedicated their 

es or a part of their lives to the work 

teaching are not believed to be of the 
ter type, hence the belief that “Ivery 
cher a Member” is not an impossible 

il. 

If even half of the teachers are awake, 
ind we have good reason to believe that 
more than this proportion are awake, we 
can reach the goal. A wide awake teacher 

n influence another who for some reason 

is not joined to become a member. Three- 
fourths of the teachers or more belong 

ow. Those who have not joined number 
only one to three. Three teachers armed 
with a righteous cause can overcome one 
ithout a cause. Those who have not 
joined are for the ntost part new teachers 
ho have not had their attention directed 

» the importance of each doing his part 

n the great work that the Association has 


to do. 
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If you have an acquaintance whom you 
do not know is a member send her a letter 
telling why you think each teacher ought 
to assume the duties of the organization 
and claim the privileges and benefits that 


go with it. 


I ASKED a leading physician, “What 
would you consider the greatest profes- 
sional disgrace that could befall you?” He, 
without hesitation, replied, “To be expelled 
the Medical Further 
questioning developed the following facts: 


from Association.” 
that expulsion would not interfere with his 
legal status, he could still practice; that 

membership in the associa 
Professional tion prevented his advertis- 
Ethics 


ing or indulging in “sharp 


practice” that would tend 
to give him an advantage over his competi- 
tors. Why then did this physician who is 
typical of all the reputable ones of the 
his membership in the 


country regard 


Medical Association so highly’ Because 
the physician’s code of ethics is a part of 
He regards the esteem of his 
than he 


advantage that he 


his training. 
fellow physicians more would 
prize the 
might gain by the practice of some unethi 
cal trick. To be a reputable physician means 
more to him than to be a rich doctor. His 
profession is more than money. It is his 


Do the teach- 


temporary 


thought, his work, his life. 
Do 
membership in the Association so highly? 


ers have this attitude? they regard 
Does the Teachers Association enforce its 
code of ethics so rigidly? Should violation 


of the ethical code of the profession be 


punished by expulsion from the Associa 
Are there teachers who have no re 
gard for the ethics of the profession’ Is 
Superintendent Engleman’s article, in this 
issue too severe? What should be the next 
step in the Association’s development of a 
code of ethics? 


tion? 
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Professional Ethics 


By Finis E. 


Theodore Roosevelt once said, “If you 
teachers do not do your work well, this 
Republic will not outlast the span of a 
generation. It is not too much to say that 
the characteristic work of the Republic is 
that done by the teachers.” Friends, if this 
statement is true should we not scrutinize 
this most important profession? Should we 
not place it under the microscope of pub- 
licity and thereby reveal and correct what- 
ever tends to hinder a work of incalculable 
possibilities ? 

When we survey the ethical status of the 
teaching profession, we discover conditions 
that are to be described, not as merely im- 
perfect, but rather, as positively shocking. 
The unprofessional practices common in 
the occupation are so multitudinous as to 
be alarming to any honest observer. It is 


true that many members of the teaching 
profession are all that we could conceive 


ideal teachers to be. Yet, we see too fre- 
quently symptoms of hypocritical, untruth- 
ful, double dealing. Many teachers will 
not deal openly and frankly with parents 
of their pupils. In order to smooth over 
relations with parents, teachers often lack 
strength of character sufficient to preserve 
candor and veracity. The general insin- 
cerity can be proved concretely by the 
great number of contracts broken each 
year. The unfaithful teachers who con- 
sider their contracts nothing more than 
scraps of paper are shamefully numerous. 
This form of deception is again illustrated 
by others who deliberately break verbal 
agreements. They tell a board or a super- 
intendent that they will accept a certain 
position. But after being elected they hold 
the contract several weeks, before signing, 
in the hope that during this time a better 
offer may be made to them. But probably 
double dealing is better illustrated by dis- 
honest practices of schoo) superintendents 
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Superintendents often make delusive 
leading or false reports to the State 
partment concerning school equipmen 
the qualifications of their teachers. 
have gone so far as to have indefinite 
stitutes, with no standards, employed t 
regular work in a system. Although | 
unqualified teachers are doing regula: 
work, yet the school board records do not 
show them as teachers in the system. Other 
administrators have agreements with coun 
ty superintendents whereby a special certi- 
ficate can be issued without an examina- 
tion to any one whom the city superintend- 
ent suggests. In some towns and cities the 
administrator is deceitful and insincere in 
his relations with his own teachers. Teach- 
ers frequently do not know whether they 
are to be recommended for re-election or 
not. Surely they have the right to know 
this two months before the regular election 
of teachers. Many a superintendent fails 
to support teachers in their duties. He 
talks in one way to patrons, and in another 
way to the teachers. Furthermore there 
are places where the so-called school head 
fosters petty tale bearing. He accepts gos- 
sip and reports of confidential conversa- 
tions from some of his teachers about 
others. In truth he directs an intricate 
petty spy system in this way. Such prac- 
tices are a blight on the whole profession 
The absence of proper professional 
ethics can be shown further by the forms 
of petty bribery, pulls and pressure in 
which teachers become involved. All of us 
know of positions that have been filled by 
relatives of members of the board or of 
the superintendent. You also know that 
these positions are filled, in most cases, not 
because of merit but because of kinship 
It is a not uncommon practice even in our 
institutions of higher learning for one who 
has got an important administrative pos' 
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aided 
These 


tion to reward his henchmen who 
him in his election or appointment. 

unqualified toad eaters are often placed in 
mportant departments of education. There 
ire many other forms of corruption. Be- 

suse of fear of pressure or because of a 
lesire for a pull, instructors show favor- 
itism to children of influential parents. 
Children of members of the board of edu- 
cation who in reality do inferior work are 
ranked as superior. On many occasions 
school authorities, yielding to subtle bribery 

- to open intimidation, have allowed dip- 
lomas to be wrested from them. On the 
other hand, teachers sometimes bring the 
pressure of politics or of church affiliation 
to bear on the board or the superintendent 
in securing their election. Surely politics 
and religious intolerance should be banish- 
ed from the profession. The teacher is 
hired to teach all the children in the dis- 
trict, and not just those of one political or 
of one religious group. 

But probably the most deplorable and 
immoral form of bribery and graft is that 
of a teacher or more commonly of a coun- 
ty or city superintendent acting as a com- 
mission agent for some publishing company 

some supply house. While we have 
laws on the statute books for the preven- 
tion of this, yet, the frequency of the oc- 
currence is an open secret. No more de- 
spicable or obnoxious graft could exist 
than that arising from just such dealings. 
Such shameful fraud, such corrupt influ- 
ences should no longer be tolerated among 
men and women whose first responsibility 
must be the moulding of upright charac- 
ters. 

But of all unscrupulous, unprofessional 
actions of teachers, the unjust, unfair atti- 
tude toward fellow teachers is the most 
disheartening. The spirit of brotherly 
helpfulness rarely prevails. There is too 
often the spirit of disparagement, of criti- 
cism and of competition. Instances of this 
spirit are as numerous as the profession is 
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The work of predecessors is criti- 
cised severity. The 
teacher taking up a new position frequent- 


broad. 
with contemptuous 
ly expresses her scorn for the work of the 
instructor who preceded her. But unfortu- 
nately this fault finding is not limited to 
predecessors. It exists where teachers are 
working side by side in the same system. 
A class-room teacher often gossip 
about a fellow class-room teacher, or will 


will 


encourage students to criticise other teach- 
unscrupulous teachers, 


spitefulness or 


ers. Sometimes 


through jealousy, unre- 


strained ambitions, will undermine a whole 
system by their disloyal insinuations and 


slanderous gossip. The teacher who can 
not be loyal to her co-workers, to the sys- 
tem and especially to the superintendent 
should go to another place or get out of 
the profession. Undermining and accept- 
ing positions, the salaries of which are dis- 
gracefully low, should be considered a se- 
rious breach of professional ethics. The 
man or woman who gets a position by un- 
derbidding another of the same qualifica- 
tions should be treated as an undesirable 
member of the profession. Unprofessional 
conduct is responsible, in a large measure, 
for the shamefully low salaries. So long 
as we as teachers tolerate such conduct, 
teaching will remain an underpaid insecure 
profession. The superintendent above all 
others should have a broad progressive 
spirit of helpfulnss. But a close scrutiny 
of certain superintendents shows them to 
be the least sincere, the most unprofession- 
al of all. The heads of school systems fre- 
quently make mistakes by adversely criti- 
cising teachers in the presence of other 
teachers. They have little hesitancy in 
making loose comments concerning the 
work of members of their teaching corps. 
Other administrators will make unreason- 
able, almost impossible assignments of 
work for their teachers in order that their 
own management, in the view of the board, 
may appear efficient. Some county and 
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city superintendents have actively aided in 
persuading teachers under them to buy cer- 
tain sets of books or to buy life insurance 
from companies that were in turn ready to 
pay commissions for the assistance. There 
are yet other cases in which a superintend- 
ent may fail to be just and square with his 
teachers. We wonder today why the local 
community teachers associations have not 
been organized and made to function in 
more communities. One of the reasons for 
their failure is the weak, unprogressive 
superintendent who discourages local teach- 
ers’ organizations for fear he may be shorn 
of some of his imperial powers. He fears 
that others may get into the limelight. In 
fact, he fears that his position may be 
taken by a more efficient man. In other 
communities where such organizations have 
been perfected, some superintendents have 
completely dominated, and have used the 
power of the organization only as a 
measure to increase their 
strength. We might make as a last charge 
against many administrators that they make 
but feeble attempts to penalize the unpro- 
fessional, wirepulling, inefficient teachers, 
and they fail to reward the zealous, earnest 
and efficient members of their faculties. 
Each year they tolerate that ancient prac- 
tice of requiring teachers to go down on 
their knees before the board in making out 
formal applications for re-election. Such 
requirements for teachers who have served 
in a system are humiliating and_ galling. 
The very fact that superintendents, in 
many cases, have no standards or schedules 
which they may follow in filling certain 
salaries is 


own political 


positions or in paying certain 
proof of their lack of interest in reward- 


ing the deserving. Finally, heads of sys- 
tems have been known to refuse to recom- 
mend, to other schools, good teachers, or 
to make false or equivocal recommenda- 
tions of good teachers whom they wished 
to keep in their own system. These in- 
stances of an unprofessional spirit are as 
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glaring as they are undesirable. 

We should not accept these conditi ns 
as irremediable, but rather we should take 
them as indictments that will lead to re 
form. It is evident that the abandonment 
of such shocking practices is indispens: ble 
to future success. If something is not 
done many upright, honorable people i 
leave the profession in order to pri 
their good names, and strong people 
quit a calling where so much petty wr 
doing prevails. Surely if teaching is t 
an honorable and respected work it sh: 
be our ambition to release the 
members and retain the upright. 

Since we would hold that public conf 
dence in public necessary) 
order that education be carried on 
cessfully, and since the teachers in rea! 
are the public school, is it not necessar 
that we set examples that command the re- 
spect and the admiration of the public? 
While at the present time the public 
not be conscious of the irregularities 
are prevalent, this ignorance will not 
continue. To lose public respect woul 
mean disastrous failure for public inst: 
tion. Confidence on the part of the | 
lic will mean encouragement in mone\ 
in moral support. Distrust on the part 
the public will mean empty school tre 
uries and the failure of education. 

The effect on the 
taught by unprofessional wirepulling teac 
ers is self-evident. The child takes 
teacher as the ideal. He is not the guard 
of his own thoughts. His very soul is : 
fluenced by the personal character of 
instructor. Was not the Spartan cha 
ter moulded in the school? Who will d 
the evil consequences of the unprincip! 
subsidized German instructor? Who 
doubt the great influence for good of 
Puritan school master? We may well 
clude that the character of future An 
cans will depend, to a large measure, 
the character of their present teac! 


corru 


schools is 


sullying child: 
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Higher ideals must be demanded of those 
who direct the intellect and determine the 
character of the coming generations. 

Not to recognize the absence of ethics in 
this great profession; not to be alarmed at 
the fearful results of base practices, and 
not to take immediate steps to promote 
higher ideals would brand us as altogether 
despicable creatures. There is no panacea 
for our professional ills. But there are 
several remedies that may be applied by 
teachers themselves. 
no aid from the outside. The superintend- 
ent can do the most immediate good. He 
should urge boards to penalize the laggard 

| reward the zealous. He should urge 
boards to hold open meetings for teachers 
who wish to present matters concerning 
their work and their problems. He should 
make clear to his teachers, at the beginning 
of the year, his admiration of co-operation, 
and his scorn of gossip and malice. 

furthermore, we may get strength from 
publicity. Nothing clears up corruption 
more than exposure to public notice. But 
these public indictments alone can not in- 
sure better conditions, higher standards and 
There must be more definite 
the 


more respect. 


regulations concerning standards of 


those in the profession and of those now 
entering. This can be done only thru a 
closer organization, an organization strong 
united to bring 


and sufficiently 


ut more legislation for the protection 


enough 
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Surely we can expect. 
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of worthy men and women doing this 
work. It should be strong enough to re- 
quire boards to observe the requirements 
While credit is due the pres- 
for much 


for teachers. 
ent State Teachers 
good work, yet, this unregulated, loosely 


Association 


connected organization can never function 
properly as now constituted. It is a well 
known fact that almost anyone with two 
dollars may become a member, regardless 
of teaching qualifications. We need organi- 
zations similar to the medical societies, or 
the bar associations. Professional pride 
can be encouraged only thru such action. 
Only in this way may the quack teacher be 
eliminated and real professional ethics be 
inculcated. This is not one man’s task. It 
requires the co-operation of all those who 
want efficiency rewarded and quackery 
expelled. 

Fellow teachers, I believe that the finest 
types of character are to be found in our 
profession. It is just because I so believe 
that I plead with you to punish the unpro- 
fessional teacher and honor the worthy and 
the just. 

Is it not time that definite steps be taken 
to preserve and protect those whose work 
makes possible a democratic government ? 

Surely our future destinies are in our 
own hands. Shall: we not make ours the 
most important, the most respected, and 


‘he most independent of all psofessions ? 


Single Pay Schedule for Teachers 


Schools, Denver, Colorado 


Jesse H. NEwLon, Supt. of 


before The N. E. A. 


Address 


leachers’ salary schedules must be con- 


structed solely with the view of obtaining 


the best teachers for the public schools. 
From the standpoint of the public that 
pays the bills, this is the only consideration 


+ 


that can govern. 


Des Moines, Iowa, July, 1921 


This consideration includes every factor 
that teachers can regard as essential. It 
must of necessity involve adequate com- 
pensation—a compensation that will justify 
thorough preparation both in general edu- 
cation and professional training, and that 
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will enable the teacher to live as befits a 
member of one of the most important pro- 
fessions in modern society. It will de- 
mand right conditions of work. The salary 
schedule cannot guarantee good building, 
good equipment, and pleasant surround- 
ings, extremely important though these are, 
but it can guarantee, either explicitly or 
implicity, that there will be supervision of 
the kind that will enable the beginning 
teacher to succeed in her work, and that 
a real professional spirit will characterize 
the entire school system. A true profes- 
sional spirit means that the schools will be 
administered in a spirit of democracy and 
co-operation, that the supervision of teach- 
ing will not be merely mechanical but such 
as to stimulate the teacher to her best ef- 
forts and allow wide room for initiative 
and experimentation. 
Pay Must Be Graded 

Such a schedule will provide for the 
gradation of salaries based on preparation, 
so that the successful teacher who makes 
the largest investment of time, money, and 


energy in preparation for her profession 
g 


will be paid the best salary. Such a sched- 
ule will also apply in the same manner to 
all grades of the school, and will recognize 
teaching experience. 

Finally, there will be no sex distinctions 
in this schedule. 

Living Cost Not a Factor 

The construction of salary schedules on 
such principles will mean that certain time- 
honored slogans will be laid to rest forever 
Chief among these will be the cost-of-liv- 
ing argument. This argument undoubtedly 
was necessary when teachers were not paid 
a living wage, but the argument has been 
very greatly overdone, has always been 
fundamentally unsound, and if pursued to 
its logical conclusion, will result in disaster 
to the teaching profession. This argument, 
which has been so widely used during the 
period of rising prices, has never been 
fully understood by the public. We have 
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said over and over that teachers’ salaric 
were too low in 1913 and 1914, but hay 
never made the public understand that 
The public has believed that salaries nee: 
ed to be increased in proportion to the i: 
crease in the cost of living. The same 
public may argue that with the cost of li\ 
ing declining teachers’ salaries should | 
reduced. It is true, fortunately, that tl 
great mass of the people, through son 
sort of intuition, have understood the in 
portance of public education, and the 
have been willing, and are willing, tha’ 
teachers be adequately compensated. Eve 
under present conditions, while high tax« 
are being attacked on every hand, mos 
newspapers and most publicists except the 
public schools from criticism in the matte 
of taxes. Many of these critics take th: 
position, on the other hand, that the school 
must be maintained practically at any cost 
3ut, notwithstanding this fine spirit, we 
face a very important task in the next few 
years in obtaining adequate financial sup 
port for the schools. We can obtain thi 
support only if we succeed in basing ou 
plea upon sound principles that hold ove: 
a long period of time, rather than by re 
sorting to the use of temporary expedient: 
such as making use of the cost-of-living 
argument while the cost of living is rapid! 
rising. 
Teachers Must Live Free From Worry 
If teaching is to be made a professio1 
teachers must be so compensated that they 
can live as befits people 
Viewed again from the standpoint of the 
public that pays the bills, the public car 
afford nothing short of a teacher who has 
a broad general education, who has had 
the benefits of travel, and who has the re 
sources with which to develop her per 
sonally along the highest cultural lines. It 
is undesirable that the salaries should b« 
so large and so tempting as to put schools 
back into politics, but on the other hand 
the salaries must be sufficient to enable the 


professional 
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teachers to live free from the petty wor- 
ries of life, in order that they may go into 
the classrooms in good health, with good 
cheer, and optimism, cultivated, educated, 
and highly trained. The local community 
can afford only such teachers. Viewed 
solely irom the standpoint of the economic 
and industrial efficiency of the product of 
the schools, the nation can afford only 
such teachers as I have described. Only in 
e hands of such teachers will the Ameri- 
can ideals of government and of liberty 
mder law be safe. In the hands of the 
liscontented, underpaid, undertrained teach- 

American ideals are in great jeop- 


ther ghost that must be laid to rest 

> are to maintain the advance which 
ave made in teachers’ salaries is the 
that the schools are maintained pri- 
for the benefit of the teachers. This 
thought has been uppermost in all that I 


have said but I wish to emphasize it. Too 
ften we have talked about the poor, un- 
lerpaid, overworked, mistreated teacher. 
We have put the teacher first. We should 
put the children and the interests of the 
state first. If the interests of the state de- 
manded that we have teachers underpaid, 
liscontented and such 
teachers would produce better American 
itizens, then I should favor that type of 
teacher, and I should count it the greatest 
service which I could render to society to 
spend my life in this profession as a sacri- 
fice to the advancement of civilization and 
the country which I hold dear. I should 
mter as a missionary enters on his life 
‘ork. But happily the welfare of our coun- 
ty does not demand any such a sacrifice, 
nd, fortunately for the teacher, the coun- 
ty will be better served by the teacher 
vho is well paid for his services and who 
vorks under right conditions. 

Argument of Status Overworked 
[am sure I will be pardoned a word of 
ersonal experience at this point. I have 


overworked, if 
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found that the weakest argument with the 
public is the argument of the overworked, 
downtrodden and underpaid teacher. We 
have especially overdone the overworked 
teacher. In view of the fact that the teach- 
er is rated as one of the very best risks by 
every insurance company in the country, 
and insurance companies are cold-blooded, 
it is time that we dropped the dirge of the 
overworked teacher. At critical stages in 
salary campaigns I have seen more than 
one otherwise friendly business man or 
board member become indignant over this 
argument. These men will admit that there 
is a nervous strain in teaching, but may 
rightly contend that the five day week and 
the long vacations compensate for this. 

On the other hand, I have found the 
welfare of the children to be the best argu- 
ment with the public, and the public is 
quick to see that its children are safe only 
in the hands of the teachers who are ade- 
quately paid and properly treated. A salary 
schedule constructed solely on the basis of 
the overworked and underpaid teacher is a 
charity proposition. A schedule construct- 
ed on the basis of the needs of the schools 
is a schedule based on justice and will 
make of teaching a profession. 

What are the essential factors in a salary 
schedule? 

An adequate salary schedule will attract 
to the profession the schools’ fair share of 
the brightest young men and young women 
to be found in our higher institutions of 
learning. Salaries must be such as to 
make it worth while for the most gifted to 
choose teaching as a life work. It goes 
without saying that only individuals of 
above average intelligence are really com- 
petent to become the teachers of American 
youth. 

Schedule Must Attract Best 

The schedule must attract people of cul- 
ture and refinement. To my mind the 
teaching farce of the country should be 
representative of our people. In its ranks 
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should be included those who have come 
from the humblest homes, and who have 
achieved success by a hard struggle up- 
ward. It should include those who came 
from the homes of the great economic mid- 
dle class, and those from the homes of 
wealth and plenty. Above all, it should 
include representatives from homes stand- 
ing for the utmost of culture and refine- 
ment, regardless of the economic status. 
No matter what the economic status, only 
those who are refined should be permitted 
to teach. 

Our salary schedules must demand 
good general education. The uneducated 
cannot be expected to educate children. 
Education involves two things. It involves 
a formal training and this formal training 
cannot be gained in the high school nor in 
two years of normal school training above 
the high school. Not less than four years 
of general and professional training, repre- 


a 


senting a full collegiate course, constitutes 
the minimum of the future. In some de- 
partments of the school, still further study 
must be required in order that the subject 
matter may be fully mastered. [Education 
also means that the individual has acquired 
a taste for learning. There are thousands 
of teachers in the American schools who 
read nothing more thoughtful than 
woman’s fashion magazine—who do not 
read one book a year aside from light fic- 
tion. Such teachers have no 
They are not eager to know the great mys- 
teries of life. They do not have an insati- 
able desire for learning. They cannot 
stimulate others to think. They are not 
sensitive to the great problems of life. 
They are unworthy of the schools. 
Must Recognize Training 
Such a schedule must provide for genu- 


a 


curiosity. 


a 
! 
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in medicine or engineering or any 
learned profession. It is just as re 
able to expect the teacher to succeed 
out this training as to expect one to 
ceed in medicine with a two years’ ¢ 
or with no medical training at all. 
rule of the thumb once prevailed in 
cine and engineering, but it no longe 
erates, and it should be abolished f 
The « 


professor who derides professional tr: 


from the teaching profession. 


marks himself as ignorant of mode: 
velopments in the very work to whi 
has devoted his life. Such a 
not ludicrous. It is pitiful and tragic 


schedule 


manner to all grades in the school. 


specta 


This will apply in the 


practice has been to demand ad 


preparation, barring strictly profes 
training of high school teachers, 
pay for this training with salaries 
higher than those paid elementary 
teachers. What are the results o: 
practice ? 

The Results of Wrong Practices 
1. <A body of college graduates teachin 
in American secondary schools. 

2. A great body of elementary 
teachers with neither adequate, gene: 
professional training. 

3. The great of Ar 
children being taught through eight 
of their school life by untrained te: 


And it should not be forgotten t! 


majority 


large majority of children still do n 
gress beyond the elementary school 
the result that most of the citizens 
fair republic taught the 
schools only by the teachers with th 
est Such 


are in 


training. children shou 


} taught by the best teachers. 


‘ 
j 
a 


4. 


Present practices put a prem 


ine professional training. The last half | teaching in the high schools, with 


has seen the accumulation 


century of a 
large body of scientific knowledge tha 
must be mastered by the successful teach 
er. This body of knowledge is as great a 


’ 


i sult 


that the best and most 
teachers in the elementary grades a 
stantly striving to complete their 


and secure high school positions. 


an 
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thousands of good elementary school 

teachers become poor high school teachers. 

st of these teachers would prefer to re- 

in in the grades doing work for which 

are best adapted and which affords 

the most happiness. and their only 

ason for desiring high school work is tc 
‘cure a better salary. 
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Now anyone who endeavors to construct 
an adequate course of study will soon dis- 
cover that not less than four years is re- 
quired to prepare a teacher for work in 
any grade. The only solution for this dif- 
ficulty lies in the schedule which applies 
equally to all grades. 


Real Rural Schools Demonstrate High 
Type of Teaching 


he Teachers College at Springfield, un- 
- the direction of President Clyde M. 
ll, recognizes the need of trained teach- 
believes that 
respond to good 


for rural schools. It 


untry children will 

hing just as readily as do city children 
t believes that, as a State Institution, es 
iblished primarily to serve the schools of 
owes a distinct 
It believes 


southwest section, it 
‘rvice to its rural supporters. 
its duty is not merely to supply the 
lemand fur trained teachers in the cities, 
t also to create a demand for a higher 
tvpe of teachers in the country districts. 
[t has been said that the selfbinder had 
been invented several years before a farm- 
purchased one. They did not purchase 
m until their superiority over the self- 
ke had been demonstrated. President 
| thinks that it is folly to expect to sell 
11 schools, trained teachers, modern 
\ipment and up to date curricula to rural 
eople by simply showing them complicated 
Jue prints and technical specifications. 
\ good school sells its self. Most com- 
munities that have good schools have them 
ause someone took a poor school and 
de a good one of it. The people bought 
ifter its value had been demonstrated. 
neighborhood that has experienced a 
‘ar or two of the better type of school 
ill no more go back to the hit-and-miss, 
g-along kind with its catch-as-catch-can, 
poor-girl-who-needs-the-money sort of 
teacher, than a farmer will go back to the 


selfrake after he has ex- 


perienced the advantages of the selfbinder 


reap hoop or 


Four years ago the demonstration rural 
school was started by trying it out in the 
Sunshine school joining the city of Spring- 
field. 
typically agricultural. 


This district is strictly rural but not 
It is rather densely 
populated with truck and poultry farmers, 
and a few people who work in the city. 
selected because of its 
proximity to the College making it avail- 
able to the students who were preparing 


This school was 


for rural teaching and who, it was thought, 
could get more practical training for their 
work in such a school than they could in 
the training school on the campus that was 
of the city type. 

But the “big idea” in the Demonstration 
School was not so much to demonstrate to 
the teachers. It was the people that were 
to be shown. So a typical one-room rural 
selected in Douglas 
after conference with county superintend- 
ent, T. J. Morehouse, and numerous con- 
ferences with the school directors and the 
people of the district, Cross Roads school 
three or four miles out of Ava was the 
school chosen. 

It is not necessary to make the usual de- 
scription of the conditions of the school at 
the time it was made a demonstration 
school—the lighting that destroys vision, 
the heating that heated only the stove, the 
unsanitary and immoral toilets, and so on 
“ad nauseum.” Typical tells the whole 


school was county, 
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story. Photographs could be shown, but 
why show a photograph of that which 
everybody has seen in the original? 

In one respect the school was physically 
different from the common—it was housed 
in an old church building. Externally con- 
sidered there is little difference between 
the rural church and the rural school—a 
cupola and evidences of a more or less con- 
scious effort to shut out the light. In this 
district the school house had passed away 
but its spirit had remained, while the 
church spirit had departed leaving its 
earthly tabernacle. 

Of course the building was not adapted 
to school work, but the “neighbors,” under 
the direction of one of their number who 
was a carpenter, remodeled it. The win- 
dows were banked on one side to give 
proper lighting; two rooms were cut off of 
the front, one to serve as a manual train- 
ing room and cloak room for the boys, the 
other to be a domestic science room for 
the girls. These are essential features of 
all the demonstration schools of the South- 
west Missouri Teachers College. 

Physical improvements have continued, 
but the real change came to the school 
only with the teacher. The teachers who 
have been in this school since it was made 
a demonstration school have been teachers 
trained for rural teaching. The fact that 
they have taken up this work argues that 
they like the country and country people. 
They are not teaching in the country sim- 
ply because they could not get a position 
in town. They are not planning to teach 
in the city as soon as they get a chance. 
They are rurally minded. They live im the 
district not off of it. They commune with 
the community. They know how to oper- 
ate and how to co-operate. They are the 
type that teach rural children in terms of 
rural life. 

The course of study has not been mate- 
rially changed. The approaches are differ- 
ent. Things come before words. They 
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study animals, plants, books not merely 
study about them. The subject matter is 
life, rural life, necessarily, for that is their 
life. Life with its problems of agriculture, 
cooking, sewing, commerce, health, citizen- 
ship, and recreation. The traditional sub- 
jects are not done away with, they are lit- 
erally raised from the dead. Here you 
will find “reading, writing and arithmetic” 
alive, clothed and in their right 
Here, they are tools to be used, helpers t 
knowledge and right habits. 

Play has its work to do. The College 
believes that diversified and graded play is 
just as important as diversified and graded 
lessons; that the school that fails to sow a 
crop of good healthful, developing games 
will reap a harvest of fighting, gossipping, 
youth. Play was the 


minds 


non-co-operating 
school of the primitive man. It is the basis 
of the education of the modern man 
Through play the children learn to o 
operate. They develop health, agility, self 
control, aggressiveness and courage, all 
which “carry over” into the more serious 
affairs of school and of life. The school 
that ignores play is allowing its right arm 
to wither. 

The daily program has been modernized 
so that more time can be had foreach reci- 
tation. Instead of a total of from 25t 
40 as used to be frequently found in the 
list of recitation periods, these schools have 
but seventeen, counting the opening exer- 
Consequently there is no time of 


would 


cises. 
day when a fifteen minute visit 
give the caller a feeling of having been an 
observer of a confused relay race that had 
no definite beginning or end and in which 
there appeared to be no purpose except t0 
run to the recitation bench and back to the 
seat. 

Community activities are 
There are frequent meetings of all the peo 
ple when a good social evening is enjoyed. 
an inspirational lecture listened to, an in- 
structive talk from the farm agent or some 


prominent 
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member of college faculty heard, or a dis- 
cussion of plans for community betterment 
participated in by the people. Fairs and 
school exhibits are popular, and the mate- 

exhibited at these are frequently of 
such a character as would be creditable to 
In fact, 


many of these exhibits have taken prizes 


a county or even a state fair. 
the county and state fairs. 
The schools are used for demonstration 

and observation purposes by the teacher 

training classes in the schools of the vari- 
ous counties in which they are located. 

They are frequently visited by other rural 

teachers and occasionally a school board 

having heard of this “better way” comes in 
and looks the situation over. This has re- 
sulted in demands for similar schools and 
trained teachers for other 

Thus the demonstrating schools are demon- 

strating. Thus the better type of school is 


“sold.” The people are made to want what 


rural schools. 


they have seen and know is an improve- 
and the demand is created that did 

t before exist. 
he schools are establish« 


d on a co-opera- 


St. 
Wm. P. 
and C. H 


Evans, president ; 
Sackett, 


SPEED IN READING ANDSPEED 
IN WRITING 


members Executive Committee 


By E. M. Brown, St. Louis, Mo. 


The mechanics of thought in the reading 
process have been made familiar of late by 
the corresponding 
In- 


much discussion, but 
mechanics of writing are little noted. 
crease of comprehension accompanies rapid 
Is ‘there something to note as to 
the increase of facility of expression in 


rapid writing? 


reading. 


Edna Haas, vice-president ; 
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tive basis, the College working with County 
Superintendent, the board and the teacher ac- 
The college 
and 


cording to a written agreement 
the for observation 
purposes; at 


agrees to use school 


demonstration to visit it least 
two days in each month; to confer with school 


officers, county superintendent and teacher as 


to methods and means of improvement; to as- 
the 
ment and in making the school a community 
center; and to furnish equipment to the value 
of $200 the same to 
the College to be removed at the expiration 


community in providing entertain- 


sist 


remain the property of 


The district agrees to select 
approved by the 
tendent the College; to pay her a salary 
at least $100 a to 
suitable teacherage or boarding place for her; 
to make all repairs and improve- 
ments and that the school shall be under the 
general direction of the College, co-operating 
wtih the County Superintendent and the State 
Starting four 
Teachers 


the 
a teacher 


ot contract 


County Superin- 
and 
and furnish a 


of month 


necessary 


Inspector of Rural Schools 
years ago the Southwest Missouri 
College now has eight such schools located in 
seven of its counties: Douglas, Webster, Law- 
Wright and Howell counties 
and Greene county two, 
the consolidated School and 


rence, Jasper, 


has has 
one of 


Strafford 


each one, 


which is 














Leuis District Association Officers 


Jennie Wahlert, secretary-treasurer; Mary J. Brady, 

When we find the proper kind of rapid 
reading, there has been developed a mental 
technique of the reading art which permits 
that speed. The slowest reading is where 
the reader has to work out the sound word 


from the component letter sounds. We 


.can have no rapid reading at that stage. 


The next marked stage is the more rapid 
but still slow process where the recognition 
of each word is done as one act but the 
act is of sufficient difficulty to hold the 
attention fixed. The result is that the 
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recognized word stands for as instant in 
the mind like an atom uncombined in any 
significant molecule of thought. Its com- 
bination with the context is a separate act. 
This and the previous stage is the period 
of “rereading to get the sense.” But the 
effective reading keeps up its momentum, 
there is no double or triple action, each oc- 
cupying its own time,—no sight word, mind 
word, idea word, and their contextual re 
lations—but a direct grasping of ‘the 
thought from the printed page.” If there 
are really three parts in one seemingly 
single act they are as well blended as the 
separate pictures thrown on the movie- 
screen. 

It seems reasonable to 
gain in facility of comprehension found in 
rapid reading is not alone due to the speed, 
which enables one to grasp at one moment 
a larger mass of ideas, but also to the fact 
that the mind is freed from the distraction 
of the minutiae of the mechanics of the 
process. We find a similar situation in the 
learning of other arts. Always we are held 
back from full freedom until we are freed 
from the bondage of the detail. We find 
everywhere, from riding a bicycle to teach- 
ing school, that ease and efficiency does 
not come until the mechanics, so distract- 
ingly prominent in the early stages, have 
worked down into subconsciousness—or 
been eliminated by being “short circuited.” 
It may then be of significance to study the 
disappearance of the preliminary stages of 
writing and the advent of the habituated 
writing in which a word is written as one 
unified whole. 

Just as a child in the lower grades for a 
time is in a period when, in reading new 
matter, his mind works with complex tech- 
nique, so in writing he has to pass through 
an analogous period when the psychology 
of his writing is complex. (By “writing”, 
as here used, is meant, not permanship, but 
the mechanical side of expressing thought 
in script and so includes orthography). The 


infer that the 
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very earliest stages are concerned wit! 
letter forms but these forms soon becor 
habituated so that the mental mechanics 
of the writing is thereafter simply the mat 
ter of letter sequence, in other words the 
matter of spelling. With this _ spellir 
even with words which he can spell, t 
lad is burdened. An experienced write: 
has for each familiar word a word making 
habit, essentially a motor habit, but how 
much directed subconsciously by the visua 
or auditory imagery it is hard to say 
These word forming habits do our bidding 
We are freed from distraction of letter 
making, or “spelling,” as a big business 
man is freed from the details of the bus 
ness by his assistants. If the pen is gi 
and the ink flows well we deal only wit! 
the thought structure—not so with 
school lad, he not only composes but al 
attends to penmanship and spelling—He 1s 
like the beginner in business who has 
get out all his own mail, do the telepho: 
ing and even sweep the office. 

Word writing motor habits have trans 
ferrable elements but in the main they 
a matter of individual words. The sh 
common words perfect their writing habits 
first, the long infrequent words later 
and the most infrequent never attain 
that level in their writing. We find this 
process going on in the written vocabu 
lary chiefly between the fourth and eighth 
grades. Instantaneous grasp of word idea 
from presentation of word comes earlie! 
than its spelling analogy, the mechani 
making of the written word when cor 
scious only of the word idea. 

It is not an easy matter to study 
gather statistics on matters of mental tech 
nique but children in these days seem fairl) 
good introspectors and reporters. Ii 
teacher wishes to study this habit acquiring 

this progress in mechanization of words 

-which is going on in the room she ma} 
do so by quizzing the children as t 
whether they call letters names as they 
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write words. Let them first write their 
first names while looking out of the win- 
dow and talking. That will give them an 
example of the mechanically written word. 
Any unfamiliar word written by them will 
show a calling of letter names as the writ- 
ing proceeds. A few strong visualists 
doubtless will appear but will have to be 
disregarded, and will appear in the statis- 
habituated technique 
The writer re- 


tics using an 
whether they do it or not. 
cently went through two hundred chiefly 
upper grade childern in a summer school 
with the sentence. ‘“The ugly monster saw 
me.” The summaries showed the follow- 
ing percentage of children who used the 
calling-letter-names” technique as_ they 
vrote the word; “The,” 9% ; “ugly” 41%, 
monster” 68%, “saw” 11%, “me” 7%. 
nly one child was found who could not 
vrite her name mechanically; that child’s 
name was Hildegarde. 

Years ago the writer sat by his father at 

big dining room table, while the father 
went over the year’s accounts with his 
farmer tenant. Bill Erway was continually 
disgressing from the subject in hand to 
give expression to his admiration of a 
wonder in education shown by his land- 
lord. Said wonder was father’s ability to 
write figures and make notes about them 
while looking at Erway. It reconciled Bill 
to the idea of a college education. Bill, like 
thousands of others was a good farmer, 
but his writing-spelling technique had stop- 
ped at the third grade level. Grown men 
feel foolish engaged in laboring over writ- 
ing. The real reason why Sam Weller, in 
“Pickwick Papers,” made his letter so 
short was the reluctance of any self re- 
specting adult to occupying himself with 
something he does poorly. 

Even the most practical reader occasion- 
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ally meets words which he will either have 
to skip or read with a second grade tech- 
nique. The speed with which he reads is 
only a matter of his average facility in 
grasping the individual words composing 
the passage. If there are many wordls like 
glycoldiacetate his reading will either be 
retarded or he will be guilty of skipping 
ideas. The same principle holds in writing. 
Few of us can write Schenectady without 
the call-the-letters-as-you-go technique. But 
these rare instances effect the average re- 
sult little. 

We believe that development of 
technique in writing appreciably affects the 
ease with which the writer thinks and, just 
as thought getting goes forward best when 
the technique of reading is advanced, so 
composition work goes best where there is 
a fair degree of habituation of the mental 
technique of word getting. When we think 
directly into word writing, we can sense 
the feeling of using less effort than we 
use when we are spelling as we go. The 
fact that children produce good composi- 
tions is a credit to their perseverence and 
Let us have patience with 
when along in 


this 


concentration. 
them accordingly; and if, 
the sixth grade they are prone, in rapid 
writing, to leave off endings and other- 
wise indulge in motor errors in the spell- 
ing of words which they “know how to 
spell,” let us correct them instead and hold 
them to “more care” (which means lower 
level technique) but let us remember it is 
only the natural roughness incident upon 
any change to a higher type of action. 
They are unconsciously and, very properly 
using the “new way” of writing and are 
doing so sometimes just a bit before it is 
strong enough to sustain itself without 
some control. 





T. A. at Hotel Statler 


Headquarters of M. S. 
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State Department of Education a Growing 
Department 


The State Department of Education is 
now one of the largest department in the 
Capitol, and the State Superintendent and 
his assistants are busy all the time. The 
Vocational Education and Industrial Re- 
habilitation are in charge of the State Su- 
perintendent. Within the last three years 
the number of employees of this depart- 
ment has increased from nine to twenty- 
seven. The employees of the department 
at present are as follows: 

State Superintendent of Schools, Sam A. 
Baker, who is also State Director of Voca- 
‘tional Education and Industrial Rehabilita- 
tion. Mr. Baker had been connected with 
the schools of Missouri for twenty-four 
years when he was elected to the office of 
State Superintendent of Schools. He be- 
gan teaching when he was eighteen and 
went to school on the “installment” plan. 
He taught for two years in the rural 
schools of Wayne County, was high school 
principal in Jefferson City and Joplin for 
a period of eleven years, and superintend- 
ent of Piedmont, Richmond, and Jefferson 
City for eleven years. He was superin- 
tendent at Jefferson City at the time of his 
election to the office of State Superin- 
tendent. 

Mr. George W. Reavis, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education and Industrial 
Rehabilitation, is well and favorably 
known to all the teachers and school offi- 
cers in Missouri. He taught in the schools 
of northern Missouri for a number of 
years, served as County Superintendent of 
Holt County, was Rural School Inspector 
in the office of State Superintendent, Wm. 
P. Evans, then for five years was connect- 
ed with the Boys’ and Girls’ Club work of 
the State University, was offered a posi- 
tion as Rural School Inspector by the pres- 


ent State Superintendent of Schools during 
his first year in office. In a few months 
afterwards, he was made Chief Clerk in 
the office, and when the State Superin 
tendent was made Director of Vocational 
Education and Industrial Rehabilitation 
Mr. Reavis was made Assistant Directo: 
and Chief Assistant to the State Superin- 
tendent. 

Mr. Raymond Shoop, Chief Clerk in the 
office, taught school with Superintendent 
Baker in Joplin and in Richmond. He had 
previously taught for a number of years in 
north Missouri and was Superintendent of 
Schools at Ironton in southeast Missouri 
when he came to the State Superintendent’s 
office. He was one of Superintendent 
Baker’s first appointees and has been with 
him from the first day he took charge of 
the office. He served as High School In- 
spector until a few months ago when he 
was promoted to the Chief Clerkship. 

Mr. A. S. Boucher, Teacher-Training 
Inspector, first came to the office as High 
School Inspector; later he was promoted 
to the position of Teacher-Training Inspec- 
tor. Mr. Boucher had nine years’ experi- 
ence in the rural and city schools of IIli- 
nois before coming to Missouri. For fit- 
teen years he was Superintendent of 
Schools at Dexter in southeast Missouri 
and had completed two years as Superin 
tendent of the DeSoto Schools which posi- 
tion he resigned to accept the place in the 
High School Inspection Department of the 
State. 

Mr. Geo. L. Cole, chief High School In- 
spector, has been connected with the 
schools of Missouri for about thirty years. 
For eighteen years he was Superintendent 
of Schools in southwest Missouri at Dixon, 
and Richland. He knows the schools of 
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this State thoroughly. He came to the de- 
partment first as a Rural School Inspector, 
but a few months ago when the department 
was re-organized, he was made chief High 
School Inspector. 

Mr. Henry Abeken of St. Louis is the 
other High School Inspector assigned to 
the work of physical education. Mr. Abe- 
ken is a graduate of Milwaukee Seminary. 
When tendered the positios in the State 
Superintendent’s office, he was in charge 
of the play-ground work in St. Louis. He 
has had a number of years’ experience in 
charge of physical training in private, 
parochial, and public schools. He has been 
busy since coming to the office in outlining 
the work that will be done under the new 
physical training law. 

Mr. Ed. Denny, Rural School Inspector, 
while a graduate of one of the State 
Teachers Colleges, has confined his experi- 
ence to rural school work. He has been in 
charge of one rural school in St. Louis 
county for twenty-two years when brought 
to the State Superintendent’s office. He 
was a Class-mate of the State Superintend- 
ent at Cape Girardeau, but received his 
diploma from the Warrensburg Teachers’ 
College. 

Miss Agnes Rank, Rural School Inspec- 
tor, has had a number of years’ experience 
as a teacher in the State both in rural and 
high schools. At the time she was appoint- 
ed to her present position, she was County 
Superintendent of Mercer County and re- 
signed this position to accept her present 
work, 

Mr. Louis Theilman, Rural 
spector, is well and favorably 
throughout southwest Missouri. 
teachers and other professional men and 
women were students of his in the old Ap- 
pleton City Academy. Mr. Theilmann is 
a splendid speaker and a thorough scholar. 
He first came to the office as a clerk in 
the Vocational Division, but was transfer- 
red to the Rural School Division a few 
months ago. 


School In- 
known 
Many 
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Mr. Jos. Livingston, Statistician, is a 
lawyer by profession, but taught school for 
several years in southwest Missouri. He 
was made Statistician about two years ago. 
He is thoroughly familiar with the legal 
problems pertaining to his work. 

Mr. \ 
tional Agriculture, came to his present po- 
sition about a year ago. He is a native of 
Ohio and graduate of the University of 
Ohio. He was Supervisor of Vocational 
Education in Rhode Island before taking 
up his present work. 

Mr. A. A. Sather, Assistant Supervisor 
of Vocational Agriculture, last year was in 
charge of the Vocational Agriculture at 
Strafford in Greene County. He came to 
Missouri from Iowa. 

Mr. James P. Lenny, Vocational Super- 
visor of Trades and Industries, was in 
charge of the manual training work of the 
McKinley high school in St. Louis before 
taking up his work with the State Depart- 
ment. He has brought many new ideas for 
this work to the department and has re- 
organized the work along practical lines 
which no doubt will be of great benefit to 
the schools of the State. 

Miss Clare White, Vocational Supervi- 
sor of Home Economics, is a graduate of 
the State University and for two years be- 


. T. Spanton, Supervisor of Voca- 


fore coming to this department was in 
charge of the home economics work in the 
high school at Clayton, Missouri. She is 
a daughter of Superintendent J. U. White, 
for a number of years Superintendent of 
Schools at Jefferson City and Brookfield 
and at present occupying a similar position 
at Flat River. 

Mr. Ernest L. Schneider, Supervisor of 
Industrial Rehabilitation, is a native of 
Wisconsin. He has had some school ex- 
perience as well as newspaper experience. 
At one time was connected with the soldier 
rehabilitation and accepted his present ap- 
pointment from Superintendent Baker as 
soon as the General Assembly had passed 

(Continued on page 366) 
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(Continued from page 363) 
the Industrial Rehabililation Act. He was 
connected with the Hugh Stephens Print- 
ing Company at the time he accepted his 
present position. 

Mr. Baker has three field people connected 
with the Rehabilitation work, Mr. Ervine 
Meyer, with headquarters in St. Louis, was 
in charge of the Manual Training work of 
the Blow School at the time he accepted 
his present position. Miss Lillian H. Davis, 
the other St. Louis field worker, has had 
considerable experience in social work. She 
resigned a position with the Y. W. C. A. 
of St. Louis to take up her present work. 
Dr. C. M. LeBow is the Kansas City field 
man. Dr. LeBow has had a great deal of 
experience in organization work and has 
been identified with the business and pro- 
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fessional interests of southwest Missouri 
and Kansas City for a number of year 

Mr. C. G. Williams of Boonville is the 
inspector for colored schools. Mr. Wil- 
liams was principal of the colored school 
in Boonville for a number of years and has 
served as President of the Colored State 
Teachers’ Association. He has been con- 
nected with the department since the first 
of September. 

The stenographers in the department are 
Miss Helen Branditz, Chief Stenographer 
and private secretary to the Superintend- 
ent, Miss Dolores Robertson, Miss Lor- 
raine Korn, Mrs. Hal Wilson, and Miss Eva 
Alberts. Miss Violet James is filing clerk, 
and Miss Bonnie Malden is mailing clerk. 
And last but not least is Uncle Ace Pace, 
the colored janitor. 
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TUBERCULOSIS IN CHILDREN; THE 
SOURCE AND PROCESS OF 
INFECTION 
In considering the source and the process 
of infection with tuberculosis these important 
factors ever must be borne in mind, namely: 
no infection with tuberculosis can take place 
without having its source in a tuberculous 
ulcer or abcess in some other human or ani- 
mal. The virus is discharged in the form of 
sputum from the lungs or intermixed with the 
physiological discharges of the bowel or kid- 
ney, or in milk, or as pus from a running 

sore. 

This is an unpleasant thought, but it is 
true, and, further, in all primary infection the 
virus of the disease finds entrance to the body 
through the mouth or nose. Intelligent be- 
ings that we are, we infect ourselves and per- 
mit others, even defenseless children, to be 
infected. 


The following abstract of an article 
Professor Allen K. Krause, of the Johns Hoy 
kins Medical School, taken from a recent re- 
view in The American Review of Tuberculo- 
sis, explicitly sets forth the course of th: 
bercle bacillus from sputum to the child 
“That human sputum is the chief source 
tuberculous infection is generally admitted 
but there is considerable divergence of opir 
concerning the immediate medium of in 
tion. The hypotheses of Cornet, Flugge 
Aufrecht have gained the widest acceptance 
According to Cornet and Flugge infection 
takes place almost exclusively indoors, eithe 
by indirect infection or direct from person t 
Both viewed raw sputum as insigni- 
ficant. According to the third hypothesis, 
everything containing tubercle bacilli and 
passing human lips can set up an infection 
either by inhalation or by ingestion 
“Tuberculous sputum can arouse infectiot 


person. 
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whether inhaled or ingested as suspension, their mouths, considerable raw sputum will 
spray or dust or in its natural crude condi- find its way there. 
rhe early rapid tuberculization of the “Cervical lymphadenitis is the most fre- 
s is an established fact. In many young quent manifestation of clinical tuberculosis 
ldren the source of infection cannot bs between the ages of three and ten. Foci in 
ed, if the direct contact with coughing the neck nodes undoubtedly represent infec- 
onsumptives is taken as a sine qua non. tions that occurred by way of mouth or nose. 
About 10 per cent of children exhibit infec- Studying large series of cases, observers have 
tion by the end of their second year; at three been able te detect a tuberculous infection in- 
rs from 15 to 20 per cent; by six years’ cidence of 5 per cent in tonsils and adenoids 
m 50 to 60 per cent; and by 15 about 75 which showed no gross evidence of tubercle. 
yer cent. Most children spend a larger part Chis 5 per cent must be regarded as the mini- 
f their time out-of-doors at the period from mum of tonsillar and adenoid infection in the 
r to seven than at any other period of life. patients in question. This high incidence of 
come into closest physical contact nasopharyngeal and cervical infection in child- 
yng periods with certain individuals and hood should establish a common locus ot 


“¢ 


ve largely on milk, perhaps cow’s milk; yet early infection.” 
the total result is an infection incidence of Preliminary announcements made by the 
nly 10 to 20 per cent. It seems amazingly Missouri State Board of Health of deaths 
small; yet it probably represents the relative from tuberculosis in the state for the first six 
mportance of dust plus droplet plus cow’s months of 1921, indicate that within the last 
ilk in the scheme of tuberculous infection ten years the death-rate from that disease in 
“We cannot explain infection scientifically; the state will have been reduced nearly one- 
he most abundant immediate source o? half [fo no general operating cause other 
ulous infection should be given its due’ than education can these beneficent results be 
f Raw sputum, recently expectorated, assigned. They justify the annually recurring 
bespatters the streets everywhere, and the _ sale of Tuberculosis Christmas Seals in public 
floors in too many places. Children at home and parochial schools 
ve and play close to the floor; outdoors The purpose of education is to develop ef- 
ngage for the most part in “ground” ficient citizens, their maintenance in that con- 
Doing so, they cannot help attaching dition is the purpose of public health work 
their hands the offal of sidewalks and All that the schools can accomplish in the 
ets and with this, the sputum of many campaign for better health adds to the gen- 
, and since few children have developed cral efficiency and thereby strengthens the 
ynscience about putting their hands into good results of all education 


Programs of District Associations 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI TEACHERS who speaks on Religious Education in the 
ASSOCIATION Public Schools; How the County Unit Law 
Kirksville, Oct. 20-22 Works in North Carolina will be the subject | 
discussed by E. C. Brooks, superintendent of 
OFFICERS: that state; T. B. Hinckle, Editor of THE 
Pres. Eugene Fair, Kirksville; Ist Vice-Pres, DRAMA will talk on the subject of the 
Bracey Cornett, Canton; Secretary-Treasurer, Drama and Its Relation to the Public School. 
Stephen Blackhurst, Lancaster. State people who will appear on the program, 
The program that the committee has pre- are Supt. S. A. Baker, Pres. Uel W. Lamkin, 
pared for this Association will be in keeping Hon. W. P. Elmer, Prof. J. D. Elliff, Supt 
with the very high class of program that ert Cooper, Miss T. C. Gechs, Dr. A. G 
Kirksville has had for many years. Some of Capps, and Prof. Byron Cosby. A large and 
the big national talent that has beeh engaged appropriate part of the discussion will center 
are President W. A. Lewis, of Hays, Kansas, around the County Unit Bill 
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CENTRAL MISSOURI TEACHERS ASSO- 
CIATION 
Warrensburg, Oct. 13, 14 and 15 
OFFICERS: 

Pres., W. M. Oakerson, Jefferson City; Ist 
Vice-President, Miss Martha M. Letts, Seda- 
lia; Secretary, Virgil Payne, Harrisonville; 
Treasurer, G. E. Hoover, Warrensburg; Man- 
aging Secretary, C. A. Phillips, Warrensburg. 





W. M. Oakerson, 
Pres. C. M. T. A. 








The officers of this district have prepared 
a very excellent program. Some of the ount- 
standing numbers of which will be addresses 
by Edw. A. Steiner of Grinnell College; Dr. 
James P. Munroe of Boston; Dr. Shelton 
Phelps of Peabody College; Dr. J. W. Jewell, 
University of Arkansas and many of the lead- 
ers of educational thought in Missouri. 

A notable feature of the program is “The 
Needs of Our Schools” discussed from the 
viewpoints of the Parent-Teacher Association, 
the Medical Association, The Farm Bureau, 
the League of Women Voters and The Bar 
Association. These various viewpoints will be 
discussed by leading representatives of these 
‘various groups. 

On Friday at four-thirty o’clock the county 
superintendents of the various counties of the 
Teachers College district will hold meetings 
of their teachers to check up attendance and 
attend to other matters of business. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Cape Girardeau, Oct. 13-15 
OFFICERS: 
President, E. O. Wiley, Fredericktown; Ist 
Vice-President, Mrs. C. E. Smith, Bloomfield; 
2nd Vice-President, P. J. Stearns, New Mad- 
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rid; 3d Vice-President, S. O. Holloway, P 
lar Bluff; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Riggs, Cape Girardeau. 

The program of the Southeast Teachers As 
sociation has been arranged and according 
the usual Southeast Missouri standard 
a high class one. On the program is to be 
found that class of talent that frequently is 
seen on State and National programs. Supt 


———— 


E. 0. Wiley, 
Pres. Se. Mo 
7a. 


M. Davidson, of Pittsburg, Pa.; Kathe: 


Wm, 
ine M. Cook of the National Bureau « 
cation; Dr. Thomas B. Wood of Columbia 
versity, N. Y.; and Dean Jewell of tl 


versity of Arkansas are among the 
State people who will make contributi 
the program of the Association. 
state people of note will also appear 


program. 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Springfield, Mo., Oct.27, 28 and 29 
OFFICERS 

Pres., J. G. Pummil, Seneca; Ist Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. V. Cramer, Lebanon; 2nd Vice-! 
dent, Roy R. Evans, Greenfield; 3d 
President, Miss Lillian Paxton, Pierce 
Secretary, Miss Ida Ausherman, Spring 
Railroad Secretary, W. Y. Foster, S; 
field; Treasurer, J. F. Montague, Repu! 

On account of the meeting here taking place 
a week or two later than those of the othe 
districts the program is not so well mature 
However, the Committee has gone far e1 
with the arrangements to know that :; 
gram of unusual interest and merit wil! 
attained. Dr. M. B. Hillegas, of Teachers 
College, New York, will be one of the lcad- 
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ng speakers from out of the State. Hon. J. 
L. McBrien, Director of Rural School Exten- 


sion, U. S. Bureau of Education, will deliver 


4. G. Pummil, 
Pres. Sw. M. T. A. 


several addresses and Governor Arthur M. 
Hyde will be one of the principal speakers. 
include C. H. 


Speakers from the State will 
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McClure of Warrensburg, Miss Mary E. Pen- 
nell, Kindergarten and Primary Supervisor, of 
Kansas City and others not definitely en- 
gaged. The chairman of the various depart- 
ments are arranging programs of special in- 
terest to their several groups. A_ splendid 
musical program will be given 
NORTHWEST MISSOURI TEACHERS 


ASSOCIATION 
Maryville, Oct. 13-15 
OFFICERS: 

Pres., Miss Myrtle McPherson, Martinville; 
Ist Vice-President, George Somerville, Hop- 
kins; 2nd Vice-President, O. G. Sanford, 
Trenton; 3d Vice-President, S. C. Richeson, 
Tina; Secretary, C. A. Hawkins, Maryville; 
Treasurer, E. O. Harvey, Chula. 

At the time of going to press this district 
had made no detailed report of its program. 
Officers, however have said that their funds 
this year would enable them to secure the 
best talent and to have the best program of 
the District’s history of rich programs 








 ItemsofInterestt @ | 





Miss Grace M. Shepherd, formerly state su- 
perintendent of Idaho and one of the best 
rural school specialists in the Nation has 
been elected a member of the College faculty 
t Maryville. Miss Shepherd is distinct addi- 
iion to the school forces of the State and will 
become a factor in the improvement of rural 
conditions. and Missouri 
should compliment themselves onthis acquisi- 


school Maryville 
tion 

Professor Burt Loomis, formerly of the 
Warrensburg faculty and recently president of 
Marvin College at Fredericktown has accept- 
ed a position in the educational faculty of the 
Northeast Missouri Teachers College. Profes- 
sor Loomis is well and favorably known 
among the public school people of Missouri. 


A WORD FROM PROFESSOR DAVIS 


To the Teachers of Mathematics of Missouri: 
We are confronted by the most hopeful 
outlook for the teaching of mathematics in 


our secondary schools that we have seen for 
a number of years. The reason for this is 
the unity and co-operation among the teach- 
ers themselves, both for the purpose of im- 
proving subject matter and methods of teach- 
ing, and to raise the standards of scholarship 
and of technical preparation for teachers. This 
gratifying outlook has been made possible by 
the getting together of teachers in conven- 
tions and committees to exchange ideas and 
methods and to plan for further progress. 


Probably the most important organization 
in recent years for the promotion of the 
teaching of mathematics in the country is 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
MATHEMATICAL REQUIREMENTS, un- 
der the auspices of the Mathematical Associa- 
tion of America. This committee is composed 
of distinguished educators and mathematici- 
ans from the high schools and the universities 
of the country. Due to the generous financial 
support of the General Education Board of 
New York City this commtittee has labored 
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for two years adjusting courses and methods 
in mathematics to present day ideals and con- 
ditions. In doing this they have secured the 
united co-operation of more than one hun- 
dred teachers’ organizations throughout the 
country. 

Realizing that the National 
would cease to exist during the present year, 
and knowing that the great work that ought 
to be done could only be begun by that time, 
the teachers organized the NATIONAIT 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF MATHE- 
MATICS in the spring of 1920 at Cleveland, 
Ohio. The purpose of this organization, 
through its annual meetings, and through its 
journal MATHEMATICS TEACHER, is, 
therefore, to further promote unity and co- 
operation among the teachers of mathematics 
in the nation, and to guarantee, without a 
break, the perpetuation of the plans and pur- 
poses of the National Committee. 

It is evident that the success of the nation- 
wide efforts of the Council depends, not only 
of the individual teacher, 
support of sectional, 


Committee 


on the enthusiasm 
but also on the active 
state, and local organizations,—such, for ex- 
ample, as, The Central Association of Science 


and Mathematics Teachers, The Missouri 
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State Teachers Organization, and The Mathe. 
matics Club of Saint Louis and Vicinity. M 
we count on you as an individual for | 
portant help you can give in making thes 
Plan to come to tt 


‘W 


November 2-5, 192} 


ganizations a success? 
meeting in Saint Louis, 
You will be abundantly repaid in the excellen: 
program which is arranged. You will no: 
only give inspiration and help to others | 
your presence and participation, but you wi 
gain something of personal value ir 
work. 

Watch for the announcement of 


gram. 


the pr 


Looking forward with pleasure to n 
you in November, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
Alfred Davis, 
President of the Mathe- 
matics Section 


SICKNESS AMONG MISSOURI SCHOOI 
CHILDREN 

Mr. Selwyn D. Collins, assistant statisticia: 

of the United States Public Health Servic 

and a former Missourian, has published t! 

results of a study of sickness among 6,]3 








The Largest and Oldest-School of Chiropractic in the World 





Presided over by B. J. 
Over Three Thousand Students in actual Daily 
Three Years Residence Course—ABSOLUTELY 
Chiropractic taught. 
CHIROPRACTIC IS 


NOW LEGALLY 


For free literature and full particulars address 


800-1100 Brady Street, 





Attendance. 
and women devote all their time to their school work. 
NO CORRESPONDENCE COURSE—Only 


RECOGNIZED IN 
COUNTRIES AND THE DEMAND FOR TRAINED MEN AND WOMEN FAR EXCEEDS THE SUPPLY 


. = 
The Palmer School of Chiropractic 
Chiropractic Fountain Head—Davenport, lowa, U. S. : 
Palmer, D.C., Ph.C., the son of the discoverer of the Science. 


A. 


A faculty of Twenty Seven trained n 
STRAIGHT 
MANY 


TWENTY-ONE STATES AND 


The Palmer School of Chiropractic 


Chiropractic Fountain Head 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 
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M. S. T. A. Round Trip Tickets for the 
St. Louis Meeting 


How to Use the Identification Certificate 


The railroads have granted a round trip rate of one and one-half fare for the 
annual meeting of Missouri State Teachers’ Association, which meets in St. Louis, 
Missouri, November 2-5, 1921. 


The regulations are as follows: 


1. The round trip ticket must be purchased outright from the local agent. It 
will be good only over the same route in both directions 

2. The purchaser must present to the local ticket agent an official identification 
certificate signed by the Secretary of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association. This 
Certificate may be obtained from your county or city Superintendent. 

3. One certificate is sufficient to include the dependent members of the family. 

4. Tickets will be sold from October 29-November 4 (inclusive) and will be 
good until November 9. 

5. Tickets (return tickets) must be validated at the St. Louis Railroad office 
on the day of departure and destination must be reached by midnight of November 
9. (You should present your ticket to St. Louis Agent at least 30 minutes before 
departure of train.) 

6. Members must have their identification certificates properly signed and filled 
in when the ticket is purchased. The certificate should be surrendered to the local 
agent on receipt of ticket. 

7. See before hand that your ticket agent understands the plans and that he is 
provided with the roundtrip tickets for this meeting. In case he has not received 
the tarriffs or the blank tickets he should wire for them immediately 


Members should report to the railroad authorities any agent who fails to pro- 
vide them with roundtrip tickets at one and a half fare when the membership certifi- 
cate has been presented with the request for the rate. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO TICKET AGENTS 
1. This certificate is not valid unless presented on one of the authorized selling 


dates as specified in the tariffs. 


2. This certificate is not valid unless signed in ink in the presence of the ticket 
agent in the space provided below by the purchaser whose name appears on the face 
hereof. 

2. Ticket agent must satisfy himself that the person wio presents this certifi- 
cate is entitled to the reduced fare under the conditions specified in the tariffs and 
herein. 


4. Ticket agents will be governed by instructions shown in the tariffs 


5. Ticket agents will endorse hereon description of the ticket or tickets and at- 
tach this certificate to the report to the ticket auditor as auhority 


Headquarters Will Be at the Statler Hotel 
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school children in Missouri, during the school 
year of 1919-1920. 

The data was collected from thirteen locali- 
ties in the state and the cards were carefully 
edited for errors, only those cards that had 
been properly filled out were used. The size 
and location of the cities varied sufficiently 
to make a fairly representative group. 

Some of the facts that stand out in the re- 
port are: 

Absence on account of sickness is greater in 
most cases with the girls than with the boys, 
the difference being so small as to be negli- 
gible. Absences from causes other than sick- 
ness is greater for boys than for girls; the 
younger group, up to ten years of age, lose 
a significantly larger amount of time from 
school on account of sickness than does the 
older group. Absence from causes other than 


sickness differ very little in these groups. The 
younger group have more absences in the first 
part of the year than in the last. 

As to specific diseases causing absence it 
was found that common colds predominated. 


Measels was an important cause from Febru- 
ary to May and scarlet fever was registered 
as the reason for many absences in the fall 
months. Seasonal variation was not promi- 
nent in the other cases. 

For the year as a whole the children lost 
on account of sickness 5.6 per cent of the 
total number of days school was in session. 
Out of a total possible number of 669,214 
days, 37,368 were lost by reason of sickness 
and 19,802 for other causes. 

Hazing at Poplar Bluff seems to have rallied tempor- 
arily from the limbo of the past, when a group of fresh- 
men injured one of their number by tossing him on the 
lawn in such a manner as to break some of his bones. 
The victim will not be able to return to school this year, 
according to reports, and the boys with the ill guided 
energy may face grand jury indictment. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of Kennett has a 
plan by which it controls to some degree, at least, the 
social activities of the school. It has arranged for a 
series of parties to be held at the school houses. The 
first one was given in honor of the high school students 
on September 23. 

The Biennial Survey of Education in the United States 
is a general survey of the educational statistics of the 
country by the government at Washington. According to 
this Survey the total of all pupils in the schools and 
colleges of the nation is 24,027,199. The cost of the 
schools is estimated at $1,059,934,803, and the percapita 
cost is $45.23. These schools employ 769,763 teachers 
and the “average child” gets the longest term of school 
at the age of twelve which is 101.1 days. It is com- 
puted that only one day in nineteen is spent in scholas- 
tle preparation. The rural child loses twice as much 
time as does the city ohild. 
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Dean Jesse H. Coursault, of the School of Edu 
University of Missouri, is the author of a book « 
“The Principles of Education” which is receiving 
favorable criticism from the leading educators 
country. One of the recent reviews of the book w 
Dr. Thomas Woody of the University of Pennsylvar 
the Educational Review. Dr. Woody compliment 
author especially for “his courage in presenting a 
sophical treatise to the present day educators,” t& 
of whom are dominated by a reverence for x 
fact and have conceived a “disesteem for philoso; 


Superintendent Egbert Jennings, of Kennett, is 
ning to offer night courses to those who for one 
or another desire to pursue studies to better equiy 
selves for their work. In calling a meeting of 
who desire to take advantage of this sort of work 
intendent Jennings invited ex-service men especial 
extra expenses of such a course will be prorated 
those taking it. Mr. Jennings thinks that this w 
very light if any considerable number decides 
up the work. 


Book Reviews 


Teaching the New Geography, by Wallace W 
and Helen Goss Thomas. This book is a manual f 
teacher of the Frye-Atwood geographies. It i 
than a manual for being written by one of the 
of the geographies it gives the teacher the real s| 
the Frye-Atwood Series. In it the plan of the | 
discussed, regional geography fully explained, th« 
lem method helpfully discussed, many type problems 
ed out in detail, other type problems suggested wit 
of projects for the pupils, practical suggestions 
use of the maps and illustrations and answers to 
problems and review questions in the second |} 
given. Even a casual reading of the book 
one of its value to the teacher of any geograp! 
impresses one with the idea that the teacher of Fr 
wood who is without it is missing the use of 
portant tool that would lighten her labor and 
same time increase her teaching efficiency. 203 
Price 80 cents. Published by Ginn & Company, ‘ 


A Hundred Ways to Raise Money by W. Otto 
ner, Director, School of Music, Milwaukee State 
School. This little book is filled with suggestions 
teacher who desires to add something to the scho 
the board may not have the money to purchase 
the community wants to put into the school as d 
a community enterprise aside from the help of t 
trict funds. One thing that impresses the reat 
this book is that the plans suggested have a se 
effect often greater than the primary one. In 
to raising money the interest and enthusiasm 
school and of the people for the school is alwa) 
hanced and carried over into other activities. A 
from a Missouri County Superintendent, who was t! 
teacher in a small town school, tells in this book 
she raised the money for a piano and concludes b) 
ing, “The piano was soon paid for, cement walks 
built, library books bought, playground equipment 
chased and best of all a splendid interest was ar 
in the town for a better school.”” No wonder that 
teacher became a county superintendent. The Book 
Free for the asking. Published by the Miessner Pa! 
Co., 222 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis 


Ww 
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CERTAINLY 


The State Teachers’ Association 
thru the Pupils’ Reading Circle 
will be glad to supply you now 
with books on the State Library 
List as called for in the State 
Course of Study forthe Rural and 
Grade Schools of Missouri, 1921, 


and wishes to thank .you in ad- 





vance for the order. 


FREE ORDER BLANKS 


may be secured by writing a pos- 
tal today to E. M. Carter, Secy., 
M. S. T. A., P. O. Box 305 


Columbia, Missouri. 


READING CIRCLE BOOKS 


The following books are onthe Teachers’ 
Reading Circle, 1921-1922, and may be secured 


from your county superintendent of schools: 


Hanifan-Community Center $1.50 
Walter--Principles of Health Kontrol 1.40 
Branom--Teaching of Geography 1.25 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE MIS tions, may become active members of this Associati 
SOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION upon the payment of annual or life membership du 
Any person interested in education may become an 
sociate member, with full privileges, except the right 
Article I1—Name vote or hold office, on payment of annual dues. Lif 
This Corporation shall be known as the Missouri members at the time this section is adopted shall co 
State Teachers’ Association. tinue to be life members. 
Article I1—Object Article I1IV—Officers 
Its object shall be the formation of a _ closer The officers of this Association shall be a President 
organization of the teachers of Missouri with purpose three Vice-Presidents, an Executive Committee, and 
to bring about greater unity of action, to ad- Secretary-Treasurer. The Executive Committee sha 
vance the ideals and standards of the teaching profes consist of the President and six other members, thre 
sion, to secure the conditions necessary to the greatest men and three women. The officers of the Missou 
efficiency of teachers and schools, and to promote the State Teachers’ Association at the time this constitutix 
educational welfare of the State of Missouri. becomes effective shall serve until the Annual Meetir 
Article I1—Membership in 1920. Any active member of this Association shall b 
Teachers actively engaged in educational work, in eligible to hold office or serve on any committee « 
cluding those in supervisory and administrative posi- this Association. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY---Book One---Peoples and Countries 
HUMAN GEOGRAPHY---Book Two---Regions and Trade 


A characteristic letter regarding this series has just been received from the Chairman of the 
Department of Geography, University of California, Los Angeles. 


CONSTITUTION 





“The author has broken away in so refreshing a manner from the conventional, traditional 
procedure of geographies prepared for children that the study of this vital subject must 
take on a new vitality. There is nothing in the field of geography in which youngsters 
are so interested as “just folks.” 

Published by 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Missouri Representative 509 South Wabash Ave. 
W. C. SEBRING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Box 104 S. S. 
Springfield, Missouri 

















- Qn Invitation 


TO ALL MEMBERS 


Missouri Teachers’ Association 


To Visit 





“St. Louis’ Leading Sporting Goods House” 
ven We will look for you during Convention 
Write for Week, November 2-5 
Catalog No. 51 
FALL ang winter LEACOCK SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 
SPORT SUPPLIES 921 Locust St. ST. LOUIS 
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Article V—Election Officers 

1. All officers of this Association, except 
etary-freasurer, shall be elected at the Annual 
»f the Assembly of Delegates by majority vote 
mbers present and voting. 

The President and Vice-Presidents shall 
annually. Members of the Executive Com 
iall serve for three years. At the meeting of 
-mbly of Delegates in 1920, two members of 
itive Committee shall be elected to serve for 
rs, two for two years, and two for one year. 

two members of the Executive Committee 
elected annually at the meeting of the As 


Delegates. 
3. The 

fill all vacancies occurring after the Annual 
but such appointees shall -hold office only 
General Election at the Annual Meeting next 


Executive Committee shall have 


4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be elected 
xecutive Commitice for a term not to exceed 
and may receive compensation at the dis 
the Executive Committee. He shall furnish 
the safe care and keeping of the funds of 
iation in a sum to be fixed by the Executive 
the premium for the same to be paid by 

iation. 
5. No officer of this Association, except the 
l'reasurer, shall receive any compensation for 

s rendered. 
Article VI—Duties of Officers 

1. The Officers of this Association shall per 
h duties and make such reports as customarily 
their respective offices, and shall perform 
h ¢ r duties as may be required herein, or may 
ed by resolution of the Assembly of Delegates. 


REQUIRED READING 


McClure’s History of Missouri 


Seventh Grade—Second Quarter 





McClure’s HISTORY OF MISSOURI is 
also approved by the State Department of 
Education for use as the text in the Course 
in Citizenship recommended to be given in 
the First Year of High School 


Order NOW from 


PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
Columbia, Missouri 





Laidlaw Brothers 


Incorporated 
Educational Publishers 
Successors to 
THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 


i922 Calumet Avenue 
CHICAGO 











A New Catalog 


WITH REDUCED PRICES 











1 Catalog “SC™ 
SCHOOLROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


EVERY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
eb —_ 


PRPRET? 


i 
































Catalogue sent to schoolmen upon request 


YOUR IMMEDIATE REQUIREMENTS 


All School Needs Can Be Supplied 
Promptly With Quality Products 
at Attractive Prices 


Pocket Class Records 
Teachers’ Registers 
Crayon and Erasers 
Papers and Pencils 
Janitor’s Supplies 
Playground Apparatus 
Maps and Globes 
Furniture, etc. 


Complete Equipment Service 














LABORATORY EQUIPMENT FOR 
ALL SCIENCES: 
Agriculture 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Physiology 
MANUALS: 
Agriculture 
Physics 
Physical Geography 


Ask for Catalog Giving Official Position 











Our Missouri representative is MR. L. C. KNIGHT 
5508 Central Ave., Kansas City, Mo 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of 
Scientific Apparatus and School Supplies 


1516 Orleans Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Section 2, It shall be the especial duty of the Presi- 
dent, with the advice and assistance of the Executive 
Committee, to prepare the program for the Annual 
Meeting, and to submit a copy of the same to the Ex- I - 
ecutive Committee in time for publication and distribu- 


tion as required in Section 5 of this Article. i ~ ma ; 
| ea In Your Cotten 


Section 3. Annual Meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be held in Jefferson City during the third Ey eee Duck Window 
week of the month of June, ani at the time and place + 
of the Annual Meeting of this Association. Other : 5 Shades 
meetings of the Executive Committee may be held at ‘ * 
the call of the Chairman, due notice being given, and ess YOU WANT 
meetings shall be called by its Chairman upon written ‘ 


request of three of its members. # : ‘ 3 QUALITY 


Section 4. The Executive Committee, subject to the 
provisions of the Constitution, shall have general charge P - : 
of the work of the Association and shall have power to ask 4 SERVICE 
do all that may be necessary to fulfill the purposes of dna 
the Association, as herein set forth. e PRICE 


Section 5. The Executive Committee shall provide 
each member of the Association with a copy of the 
program at least one month before the Annual Meet- : 
ing. It shall designate the amount to be expended for Write Today to the 
the Annual Meeting, but said amount shall in no case 
exceed one-fourth of the total receipts of the previous 
year. It shall have in charge the finances of the As- Luther 0. Draper Shade C0. 
sociation and the enrollment of members. It shall 
make all appropriations and authorize all expenditures SPICELAND, IND. 
and contracts. It shall have power to apportion the per- 


centage of funds to go to the District Associations or P. §.—We make the Roller and 


Divisions, in accordance with the provisions of Article ei 
XI, Section 2. Folding Styles 


Section 6. The Executive Committee shall make nec 

















Free--A Picture to Hang in Your School Room 


| .. American 
Your Boys PTs Ft : 3 Wood Working 
Can Make an he abs Machines 
Appropriate Se ey ee ' Lithographed 
Frame For lt [eae ME in 
As a Part Sik < Colors 
Of Their aR NT * 
Class : The Supply is 
Work er Limited 
* 
* \ Get Your 
Request in 
Early 








Actual Size 20” x 24” 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. fervor 
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arrangements for the establishment of an offi to investigate teachers’ salaries and term of office in 


rgan of the Association to be published at least Missouri and make recommendations, including a scale 
y, beginning not later than June, 1920. of salaries, to the Executive Committee at the earliest 
yssible date and at least once a year thereafter. The 


ion 7. The Executive Committee shall constitute P 

nanent committee on Welfare of Teachers, and Executive Committ shall take such immediate action 
seems advisable and shall report thereon to the 

Meeting of the Assembly of Delegates. The 

like manner, a 


be authorized to appoint a special Committee on as 
ation for each session of the Staw Legislature. Annual 
the Executive Committce shall appoimt, in 
Professional Standards and Ethics to con 


The Executive Committee, at its first meeting after 
duty it shall be to make 


n of this Constitution, and annually thereafter, Commi.tee on 
st of three members whose 
ommendations thereon to the Executive Committee 
to the Assembly of Delegates The reports of 
tional purposes and to make recommendations to these several committees shall be presented in full by 
Executive Committee to the Assembly of Delegates 
shall be the duty of the Executive Committee to set 


ppoint a special Committee on Sources of Larger si 
ue, to be made up of three members, whose duty re 
1 be to investigate sources of larger revenues for and 


xecutive Committee at the earliest possible date, the 
at least once a year thereafter The Executive it 
ittee shall appoint in like manner a special Com aside for thes« 
on Teachers’ Salaries and Term of Office, to traveling expenses to necessary 
ade up of three members, whose duty it shall b careful investigation and authoritative reports. 


Committees sufficient funds to defray 
meetings and to insure 





WANT A BETTER POSITION? 
See Us in St. Louis 


Positions for College Graduates a specialty Big demand for 
specialists in Agricultural, Commercial, Physical, and Industrial 
Education Largest bureau of its kind in America Visit our 
office during the Convention, or for particulars. Get ready 


for a better position in 1922 


THE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres dent Suites F and H, Odeon Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Recommended by the Pupils Reading 
Circle Board 


Each book is attractively and durably bound in Vellum de Luxe cloth 


Games, Seatwork and Sense : Just Stories 

What to Do for Uncle Sam 5 Two Little Indians 
Brownie Primer 4 Story of an African Boy 
Circus Book 3: Nature Myths and Stories 
Hawk Eye, An Indian Story .. Second Brownic Book 
Household Stories Three Little Cottontails 
Little People of Japan ) Ab, The Cave Man ... 
Robinson Crusoe Reader Little Eskimo 

Minerals } Among the 

Products of the Soil : ; Child's Garden of Verses 
Manufactures 6 Little People of the Snow 
Transportation Pied Piper and Other Storics 


THE LITTLE CLASSICS SERIES—PRICE SIX CENTS PER COPY 

Large Type, Clear Printing, Excellent Paper, Extra Strong Covers 
Aesop's Fables, Story of the Christ Child, Story of Columbus, Story of Franklin, Three Golden Ar 
ples, Enoch Arden, The Deserted Village, Rime of the Ancient Mariner, Jack and the Beanstalk. Christ 
mas Stories, Story of Daniel Boone, Story of Joan of Arc, Story of Washington, Rip Van Winkle, Thana- 


topsis, Great Stone Face, Vision of Sir Launfal, Snowbound 


Order these books from 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri 
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Section 8. The Executive Committee shall keep a 
permanent record of all its proceedings and shall pre- 
sent to the Assembly of Delegates a report of its ial 
2 . P . TD q ‘Mh T ee — 
actions and recommendations. ae = mR 
Section 9. The Executive Committee shall receive s « 
actual traveling expenses, including railroad fare and School Drawi Books 
hotel bills, while attending their necessary meetings D, M ne | 
Article VII—Assembly of Delegates ; u ng G 
Section 1. The Assembly of Delegates shall be the School Movement Writing Books 
legislative body of this Association. It shall have the Practical Writing Qourse’ 


power to transact all business of the Association at the 3 
. to enact legislation relative to the As i School Art Materials 


Annual Meeting, 

sociation, and to make general regulations governing the x 

work of the Executive Committee and of the Commu Schoolroom Pictures 
nity Associations. It shall meet annually, holding its : 

en ane ' of the ha? © School Supplies 


first session on the first day Annual 
an hour and place to be designated in the program. (Miscellaneous) 


Section 2. Each Community Association, as defined 
in Article VIII, Section 1, shall be entitled te one Write Nearest Agency 
for Prices and Catalog 





delegate for the first twenty-five members and to one 
additional delegate for each additional twenty-five mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof. In the election of 
delegates from any Community Association having more 
than one deleyate at least half of such delegates shall 
be classroom teachers. The first delegate elected from 
each Con:munity Association, each year, shall be a 
class-room teacher; provided that in cities in which 
separate Community Associations are formed by the ; 
grade teachers, the high school teachers, and the ad- ~ SPACIICAT DRAWING COMPANY 
ministrative officers, this provision shall not apply; be DALLAS CHICAGO e 
and provided further that any Community Association ATLANTA 

may, by express vote, at the meeting called for the — 

selection of delegates, waive the provision requiring 

the selection of a classroom teacher as the first dele- 


—=— 


gate. 








THE 


Northwest Missouri 
Teachers College 


Maryville 


Is prepared to serve the teachers of Northwest Missouri 
Through its Correspondence and Extension Department. 


Inquiries are invited. 


But---Residence work is better. . The Winter Term opens 
December 5. Now is the time to get ready to go. 


For information, address 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President, or ' 
W. A. RICKENBRODE, Registrar, — 
Maryville, Mo. are th 


organ: 
comp! 
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section 3. “Delegates of the Community Teachers’ 
ciation shall be elected at any meeting of the Com 
ity Teachers’ Association held 


November 1.” 


between August |! 


ction 4. Delegates shall not be 


he permanent 


entitled to seats 

Assembly of 

Delegates until credentials in the form of a Certificate 

Election shall have been approved by a Committee 

Credentials, selected by the Committee. 

Certificate of Election shall set forth the names 

least a quorum of members present at the Com 

ty Association meeting, and shall be signed and at 

1 by its Chairman and Secretary. An appeal from 

decision of the Committee on Credentials may be 

to the Assembly of Delegates, but in case of 

appeal, the roll having the right to decide the ap 
shall be the roll of uncontested delegates 

Section 5. The Chairman of the Executive Commit 

shall call the Annual Meeting of the Assembly to 

The first order of business after the report 

adoption of the Committee on Credentials, shall be 

lection of a permanent chairman. The Secretary- 

surer of this Association shall be the Secretary of 

the Assembly of Delegates, but in his absence the As 
sembly shall choose a temporary secretary. 

Section 6. The Assembly of Delegates shall appoint 
a Committee on Necrology and a Committee on Resolu- 
tions in such manner that they shall be 
Present 


organization of the 


Executive 


continuous 
members of these committees shall 
until the expiration of the terms for which they 
appointed. No resolutions requiring expenditure 
money shall be reported which shall not contain the 
“provided the unappropriated funds in the Treas- 
f the Association will justify such expenditure.” 
Section 7. One hundred and fifty members of the 
Assembly of Delegates shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 


bodies 


tion 8. In all voting in the Assembly of Dele- 

each accredited delegate shall be entitled to one 

but for the purpose of facilitating the roll call, 
the announcement of the vote shall be made by coun- 
ties, except for St. Louis, Kansas City, and St. Joseph, 
which shall be made by cities. The delegates from any 
Community Association present at the Assembly of 
Delegates shall cast the entire vote to which that Com 
munity Association is entitled in the Assembly 

Article VIII—Local Organization 

Section 1. Any group of teachers, qualified as active 
members of this Association, to the number of twenty- 
five or more, may form a local organization to be an 
integral part of this Association and to be known by 
the name Community Teachers’ Association: Provided, 
That teachers in affiliating with a Community Associa- 
tion shall not go outside the county in which they 
teach. Nor shall any person belong to more than one 
Community Association. Any group of teachers organ 
izing a Community Association in accordance with the 
provisions of this section shall notify the Secretary- 
Treasurer of this Association Such notification shall 
be accompanied by a list of names of the teachers 
forming the Community Association, by the names of 
the officers of the Community Association, and by the 
dues to the State Association for said teachers for one 
year, unless said dues have already been paid for the 
current fiscal year. If the Executive Committee, acting 
through the Secretary-Treasurer, finds that the names 
are those of bona fide active members, and that in its 
organization the proposed Community Association has 
complied with the provisions of thie Constitution. it 





Every school can has: a ©v.ogram, W. Otto Mies- 
sner’s latest creation—the most highly developed, most 
practical piano for school use 

Only 3 feet, 7 inches high, 4 feet, 6 inches wide 
and half the weight of the ordinary upright. Improved 
singing tone of remarkable quality Superior cabinet 


construction—greater beauty and durability 


PAGE 
BOOK 


Get this wok. Gives a complete summary and ex- 
planation of plans used by hundreds of teachers. Re 
prints enthusiastic letters, contains suggestions of 
W. Otto Miessner, the well-known music educator. As 
complete as a text book You can choose from the 
same plans others ha:e used successfully. They enjoyed 
raising the money, guined prestige, too. Book free on 
receipt of coupon 


The Miessner Piano Co. 
228 THIRD ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





To make sure of obtaining my latest improved 
school piano, specify the Monogram when you 
send in your order. 

W. OTTO MIESSNER 











1921 
Miessner Piano Co., SaC. 10-21 Key no 
228-3rd St., Milwaukee 

Please send your free 32-page book, “Ways to 
Raise Money For a School Piano; also the Mono- 
gram catalog and details of your special 10 days" 
Trial offer to schools 
Nane ———— 


School —— 


Position -— 
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Stephens College 


(The Junior College for Women) 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


(The educational center of the State) 


Stephens College could not provide accommodations for all who sought 
admission this year. 

During the last eight years the enrollment of dormitory has increased 
over seven hundred per cent. 

This increase in enrollment has been largely due to the fact that Stephens 
College has succeeded in raising its educational standards from year 
to year. 

Write for additional information about the Junior College Idea, as worked 
out at Stephens College. 

















shall be recognized as an integral part of the State As- 
sociation. 

“The officers of the Community Teachers’ Associa- 
tion shall be a chairman, vice-chairman, and secretary- 
treasurer who shall be elected annually between August 
1 and November 1. They shall hold office to August 
1 and until their successors are elected.” 





Section 3. The officers of the Community Associa- 
tion shall perform the duties which customarily pertain 
to their respective offices. In addition, it shall be the 
duty of the Chairman, or, in his absence, of the Vice 
Chairman, immediately upon notice from the Executive 
Committee of this Association, to call together the mem- 
bers of the Community Association within the number 
of days stipulated by the the Executive Committee to 
receive any communication from the Executive Commit- 
tee or to take a vote upon any proposition which the 
Executive Committee thinks advisable to place before 
the Community Association. The result of the meeting 
shall be reported within one day by the Secretary of 
the Community Association to the Secretary of the 
State Teachers’ Association. The Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Community Association shall account to the 
Community Association for all funds to him, submit- 
ting an itemized account at least twice a year. He shall 
furnish, also, at any time, any records or statements 
requested by the Executive Committee of this Associa- 
tion. In case any officer of a Community Association 
fails to perform his duty in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section, his office may be declared va- 
cant by the Executive Committee, and it shall be the 


E 
duty of the Community Association at the next meet- AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY — 


oTRGaRANS 
‘ tx 1Co 


| 


The Arirrican Casvon 


Ba Fan Fan Fon Fon BB 


i 


44444444< 


ing to fill vacancies so created. 


Section 4. Twenty-five members of a Community As 
sociation shall constitute a quorum to do business, pro- SANDUSKY #835 MEW YORK 
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1 that in any such Association with less than fifty Article Xl—Dues 
more than thirty members, fifteen shall constitute Section 1. The Annual Membership Dues of this As 
orum, and that in any such Association with thirty sociation shall be two dollars ($2.00) and shall include 
bers or less, ten shall constitute a quorum subscription for the year to the official publication of 
Article I1X--—Annual Meetings this Association. Life membership dues shall be twenty 
etings of this Association shall be held annually doilars ($20.00) and shall include life subscription to 
ich date and place as may be determined by a ma the official publication. The receipts from life mem- 
vote of the Assembly of Delegates. However, in berships shall be invested by the Executive Committee 
event of the inability of the Executive Committee and the interest only shall be used. Life memberships 
1ake satisfactory arrangements for the accommoda existing at the time of the adoption of this section shall 
and comfort of the members at any time or palce not include subscription to the official organ of this 
ted, said Executive Committee shall have full power Association, except that by payment of ten dollars 
hange time and place of the Annual Meeting. ($10.00) additional such membership shall include life 
Article X—Program for Annual Meetings subscription to such official publication. 
he Executive Committee, through the President of Section 2. Membership dues shall be paid to the 
Association, shall have charge of arranging the Secretary-Treasurer of the Community Associations, or 
ral program and supervision of arranging the de- to the Secretary-Treasurer of the State Association 
ment programs for the Annual Meetings. The Community Associations shall retain for their own 








Economy Practice Exercises in Arithmetic 


By J. W. Srupenaker, Supt. of Schools, Des Moines, Iowa 

SET B-ONE for City Schools. 

Fifty exercises, 930 cards (fifty pupils’ folders, one Teacher's Manual and one 

cg ee rer ere rere . ..$18.00* 
Two Smaller Sets for Rural Schools 

*Subject to our regular quantity discount. 
\ serics of cards coupling work with play in orderly drill of the four fundamental 

processes. 

Write for a few sample cards for trial 


SCOTT, FORESMAN and COMPANY 


623-33 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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Buy Your School Supplies 
Ready to Deliver Now 
From S. S. And Save 


Headquarters Money 


WE 
Guarantee Deliveries 


Everything Your School Needs. Large Stocks enable Us to Fill 
Orders Promptly. “Our Products Must Make Good or We Will” 


Orders Taken Now, July delivery, September dating. 
Address School Supply Dept. B. 


National Wood Renovating Company 


Manufacturers and Jobbers School Supplies 
Sole Owners and Manufacturers “Casmire Process,” 
For the Sanitary Renovation of School Desks 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1426 Walnut St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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purpose 10 per cent of all dues paid by their member- 
ships, the remainder being paid over to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the State Association. The District Asso- 
ciations or Divisions now receiving funds from the State 
Association shail receive from the State Association 25 
per cent of all dues paid by the memberships in their 
districts. These districts are the Northeast Missouri 
Teachers’ College District, the Central Missouri Teach- 
ers College District, the Southeast Missouri Teachers 
College District, the Southwest Missouri Teachers Col- 
lege District, the Northwest Missouri Teachers College 
District, the City of St. Louis, Kansas City, and the 
City of St. Joseph. The remaining 65 per cent shall 
be held by the Secretary-Treasurer of the State Asso- 
ciation for the purpose of this Association. 

Section 3. The fiscal year of this Association shall 
begin June 16 and end the following June 15. 

Section 4. No persons except active members whos 
dues are paid shall be entitlea to vote, to be represent 
ed in the Assembly of Delegates, or to hold office in 
this Association or in any Community Association 

Article XII—Initiative and Referendum 

Section 1. During the interim between the Annual 
Meetings of the Assembly of Delegates the Executive 
Committee may by a majority vote refer or propose 
any measure to the Community Associations for deci 
sion: Provided, That no measure previously passed by 
the Assembly of Delegates shall be referred to the 
Community Associations except upon a two-thirds vote 
of the Executive Committee. 

Section 2. The Community Association may initiate 
legislation as follows: Whenever, by a majority vote 
of all members belonging to each Community Associa- 
tion, fifty Community Associations shall request that 
any measure be proposed to the Community Associations 








Positions 
For Teachers 


Are Still Numerous 


With Us 


Well qualified teachers can get the ser- 
vice they desire through our bureau during 
the fall months. We have many calls on 
file right now. Perhaps the position you 
want is calling on us for assistance. If you 
will write us fully, send picture, giving ref- 
erences, telling exactly what you want; we 


will start to work for you immediately 


Stewart School Service 
Lincoln, Nebr. 














SPECIAL 


Winter 
Excursions 


9 


“ 


Tickets on Sale Daily From 
October 1, 1921, to Ap- 
ril 30,1922 Return 
Limit, May 31, 

1922 


Stopovers Allowed in both 
directions 
To Resort Points in 


ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
CUBA 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
LOUISIANA 
MISSISSIPPI 
NEW MEXICO 
NORTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
TEXAS 
VIRGINIA 


The Way There 


is via 


Missouri Pacific 


For information, inquire any 
railroad ticket agent 


or 


C. L. STONE 
P. T. M., Mo. Pac. R. R. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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State for passage, or that any measure previous 





d by the Assembly of Delegates shall be refer- 


the Community Associations for amendment or STATE OF MISSOURI 


it shall be the duty of the Secretary-Treasurer 
State Association, within ten days after such T. h 
has been made officially known to him, to give State eac ers 
to the Chairmen of all Community Associations to 
ial meetings witin ten days to vote upon the College 


thus initiated. 

n 3. In any case in which a measure is pro 

referred to the Community Associations, either SPRINGFIELD 
Executive Committee or by. initiation of the 
nity Associations, as provided in Sections 1 and Full collegiate courses in all subjects. 

his Article, a majority vote of all the members 
Association voting in the Community Associa Opportunities for specialization in Home 
n such measure shall be sufficient to pass the Economics, Agriculture, Kindergarten, 


and shall be binding upon all Community As . : 
. : “ : ching. 
is of the State and upon the officers of this Grade and High School Tea B 


tion Such legislation shall have the same au A Modern Commercial Department. 
as a measure passed by the Assembly of Dele 
It may repeal any previous act of the Assembly An Unexcelled Conservatory of Music. 
gates, and may in turn be repealed by any sub E a 
action of the Assembly of Delegates or by a Courses by Correspondence and Extension. 
poh en ee ee Fee in any department $12.50 for the term. 
articie. 
oy» 4. The Executive Committee shall make 
provisions for the canvassing of the vote upon St t ] h 
asure referred to or initiated by the Community a a eac ers 
tions. 


le XIJI1—Official Proceedings and Publications College 
? 


proceedings of the Annual Meetings shall be 

d in the official publication of the Association SPRINGFIELD 

irticle XIV—The State Reading Circles 

on 1. The State Reading Circles shall be en 
in every possible way by the Association 

















The McMurray and Parkins Geographies 


Represent neither adult science inflicted upon children nor elaborate “pedagogy” 
without sound content 

They contain no basis of organization so arbitrary or complex that procedure is 
misleading or unreasonably difficult 

The problem method so unifies the subject matter that both comprehension and 
nemory are facilitated 

The ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY is essentially descriptive and the simple de- 
vice of the imaginary journey is freely used. The Advanced Geography places em- 
phasis on the industrial and commercial aspects of the subject 

The binding, type and illustrations are unexcelled. The Elementary Geography 
has thirty-two pages and the Advanced Geography forty-eight pages of maps in 
color. Nearly three times as many black and white maps as are found in other 
texts are contained in this series. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Prairie Ave. and 25th St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Their financial management shall be under the con- 
trol of the Executive Committee of this Association, 
and the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association shall 
conduct the routine business of the State Reading Cir- 
cles under direction of the Executive Committee. 

Section 2. The Reading Circle Board shall consist 
of five members, as follows: The President of this As- 
sociation, the State Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and three members appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee, one each year for a term of three years. The 
present members shall hold until the expiration of the 
term for which they were appointed. 

Section 3. There shall be held annually one joint 
meeting of the Executive Committee and the Reading 
Circle Board, the time and place to be designated by 
the President of the Association. The Reading Circle 
Board shall select such publications and arrange such 
course of study as in their judgment may lead to the 
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better professional equipment of the teachers 
State and to the strengthening of habits of pr: 
reading among the pupils of the State. The 
shall make a report of ali its proceedings to the 
tive Committee and this report, together with a 
ment of the receipts and expenditures of the R 
Circle business, shall be laid before the 
Delegates at the Annual Meeting by the Ex 
Committee and shall be published with the proc 
of the meeting. 
Article XV—Amendments 

This Constitution may be altered or amended 
regular meeting of the Assembly of Delegates 
majority vote of the delegates present and votin 
any proposed change must be submitted in writ 
the Secretary-Treasurer of this Association at leas 
days before the Annua! Meeting; must be broug 
fore the Community Associations for considerati 


Assem! 





RESENTING 
LEASING 
URPOSEFUL 


The Community Lyceum Bureau 


A Talent Agency That Guarantees Par Excellence 


ROGRAMS For 
ARTICULAR 
EOPLE 


Martin T. Pope, Manager, Aurora, Missouri 











Branch Office in Kansas City, Mo. 


24 VOLUMES—NEW EDITION—80,000 ARTICLES 


The approved Encyclopaedia for High Schools and Graded Schools. 
are answered and sets are shipped direct to Schools and Libraries from our Wester: 
Schools may have the Encyclopaedia for imme 
diate use and make payment any time during the school year, if desired. 
writing for terms please mention “THE ScHOoL AND COMMUNITY.”) 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Inc., Publishers 


L. L. McSHANE, Manager Branch Office 


Inquiri« 


(Whe: 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 














The New International Encyclopaedia 


| 








cane ne 
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ation in the official organ of this Association; 
be published in the Annual program, and must be 
before the Assembly of Delegates at least twenty- 
hours before it is acted upon. 

Constitution may also be amended by the Initia- 
nd Referendum, as described in Article 12, Sec- 
, provided that the proposed amendment be sub- 
to the Secretary at least sixty (60) days before 
oted on, and be published in the official organ 
- association, thirty (30) days before being voted 


Article XVI 
Constitution shall take effect at the close of 
19 meeting. 
BY-LAWS 
Law I—Rules of Order 

proceedings of this Association shall be govern- 

“Robert’s Rules of Order.” 
I1—Nomination of Officers and Selection of Time 

Place 

nomination of officers in the Assembly of Dele- 
and the recommendation of the time and place 
next Annual Meeting shall be made each year 
nmittees selected by the Assembly of Delegates in 
ance with provisions to be adopted by it. Until 
provisions are adopted, these committees shall each 
of one member from each Congressional District, 
members to be chosen by the members of the As 
of Delegates at the first session after the re- 
f the Committee on Credentials, the members 
each Congressional District organizing separately 
this purpose. When from any cause a committee- 
s not elected from any Congressional District, the 
nan of the Assembly of Delegates shall appoint a 


er to represent that district. These committees 











o! 
pedagogical 
proved by recent investigations and studies. 


For further information if interested in an 


This New Speller meets the requirements 


THE 


IDEAL SPELLER 


Edgar L aoe Willard 
Frances Ward Richards 
Revised 192! 


MODERN 
SCIENTIFIC 
PEDAGOGICAL 
USABLE 


the most rigid tests when measured by 
standards developed and ap- 


Ask 


up to date Speller 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Incorporated 
Educational Publishers 


Successors to 
THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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McConnell’s Maps 


HISTORY 


Relief Map of Asia 

Relief Map of Europe 

The Ancient World 

Development of Egypt, 
China 

Ancient Empires 

Greece and the East about !250 B. C. 

Palestine, about 1000 B. C.—Palestine about 32 


D. 
about 650 B. C., 
B. C. 


Babylon, Assyria, india, 


Babylon and Media, 


A. 
Assyria, 
606 


General Reference Map of Ancient Greece 
Ancient Greece after the Dorian Migrations, 
B. C 
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Ancient Greece, about 600 B. C. 

The Greek Colonies, about 500 B. C. 

Western Asia before the fall of Babyon, 538 B. C. 
The Persian Empire, 490 B. C. 

The Athenian Empire, 450 B. C. 

The Peloponnesian War, 431-404 B. C. 

..The Rise of Macedonia, Reign of Philip tl. 
The Empire of Alexander, 323 B. C. 
The Divisions of the Empire of Alexander, 30! 


. C. 
The Aetolian and Achaean Leagues, 229 B. C 
General Reference Map of Italy. 
The Conquest of Italy, 510-264 B. C. 
Rome and Carthage, oefore the Punic Wars, 264 


Rome and Carthage, the Punic Wars, 264-20! B.C. 
Wars with Macedonia and 201-146 B. C. 
The Roman World, 133 B. 
Ancient Italy, 264-44 B. cc. 
The Roman World, 64 B. C 
Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul, 
The Roman World, B. 
The Roman World, Reign of Tiberius, 
The Roman World, {17 A. D. 
The Roman World, 337 A. D. 
The Roman World, 376 A. D. 
The Roman World, 476 A. D. 
General Reference Map of the Roman World 
Physical May of Europe 
Europe, after the great Migrations. 500 
Roman World at the death of Justinian, 565 
The spread of Mohammedanism, 750 
Eastern and Western Empires, 800 A. D. 

44 Maps—44x32 Inches. Edges bound with Muslin... 


Sold Only in Sets 


58-50 B. C. 
Cc. 
14-37 A.D. 


Price with Adjustable Steel Stand $38.00 


Latest and Best Maps Made 


Maps are sent direct from the Factory. 
No dealers profits added. You get 
value for your money. 

WITH ALL STEEL LOOSE LEAF 
HEAD, ANY SET, $10.00 EXTRA 


McCONNELL MAP CO., 


273<231 
Institute Place 


Chicago, Illinois 
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shall report at such time as they are directed by the 


Assembly. 


Law MI—Legislation on Tcachers’ Salaries Ss h j F ; 

It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee to Cc oo urniture 
use every effort to secure more adequate salaries for and " 
teachers. It shall hold a meeting within two weeks School Supplies 
after the adoption of this Constitution to consider this 
matter. In conjunction with the Legislative Committee We carry a large stock in our Kan- 

‘ l 2 rely seck > co-operati > i : . 
it shal actively seck the cc operation of other organiza sas City Warehouse and ship same day 
tions in the State capable of rendering assistance. The jo d 
Assembly of Delegates at the Annual Meeting in 1920, we receive your order. 
after a permanent organization has been effected and . . . . 
committees have been appointed, shall make the first Exclusive Distributors n 
order of business the full consideration of measures Missouri 
necessary to be taken in order to secure recognition of 
the just dues of teachers in connection with salaries. 


eae ae Smith Heating and Ventilating Plants, 


Each paper read before the Association or any de- 


partment thereof shall be furnished the Secretary for Smith Sanitary Chemical Closets. 
filing, or for publication, if demanded by the Executive Smith Sanitary Bubbler Fountains 
' 


Committee. 
Law V—Departments "4? 
The Association consists of the following departments: If it s for a School, 
1. Department of Universities, Colleges, Teachers We Have It 
Colleges, and Junior Colleges. 


Department of School Adminstration. Midwest School Supply Co. 


Department of Secondary Schools. 


Department of Elementary Schools. The Ho of Quality 


Department of History and Government. 

Department of Science. 1320-1322 Main St. 
Department of Mathematics. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Department of Music. 

Department of Applied Arts and Science 


Department of Classics. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 


Warrensburg, Missouri 


Is typical of the best teachers’ college of the United State. 
in 1871; has trained over 57000 students. 

Now has new fire-proof buildings, fan-heated in winter and fan-cooled in sum- 
mer. Owns a demonstration farm and possesses well equipped laboratories. 

Its Faculty of fifty men and women guarantee graduates good positions. 


Autumn quarter begins Sept. 13, 1921. 


for 








2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
0. 


1 





Opened its door 


E. L. HENDRICKS, President 


. E. HOOVER, Registrar. 
C. A. PHILLIPS, Dean 








The Peabody School Furniture Company 


Manufacturers of 
HIGH GRADE SCHOOL 
FURNITURE EQUIPMENT 
Also SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
and CHURCH SEATING 
Complete Catalog sent upon request. 
Address 
The Peabody Scnool Furniture Company 


Factory: North Manchester, Indiana TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Department of Educational Council 
English 
Department of Libraries 


Department of 


Department of Rural Schools 
Department of Household Arts and Sciences 
Department of Kindergarten-Primary 
Department of Commercial Training. 
Department of Parent-Teacher Association 
Department of Reading and Public Speaking 
Department of Geography 
Department of Folk-Lore Society 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Modern Languages 
Department of Physical Training 
of the above-named departments may be discon 
d or merged with other departments and other de- 
nents may be added at the discretion of the Execu 
Committee. 
Each department shall select its own officers, make 
wi program, and report its proceedings to the Sex 
ry of this Association within five days after ad 
nment of the Annual Meeting 
Law VI—Amending the By-Laws 
hese By-Laws may be altered or amended at any 
ilar meeting of the Assembly of Delegates, by a 
‘rity vote; but any proposed changes must be sub 
ted in writing at the first session of the Assembly 
Delegates and must be read before the Assembly of 
gates at least twenty-four hours before it is acted 


reading the time 
submitted to 


the time of such preliminary 

the proposed amendment will be 
must be stated 

NOTE—This Constitution was adopted at St. Louis, 


8, 


COMPANY 


ou want better engraving» 
for your Annual We are School 
and College Annual Specialists> 


WR/ITE FOR OUR PROPOS/TION 


8th & Wyandotte Kansas City 








A Lippincott Suggestion 


If changes in the subjects mentioncd below are to 
be made in your schools for next year, would you 
not like to examine the results of the latest research 
in Arithmetic and Spelling? 


LENNES & JENKINS’ APPLIED ARITHMETIC 


A new series based on new principles and new 
applications (Three books.) Also a series of 
teachers’ manuals duplicating the pupils’ books 
with answers following problems and 40 to 100 
pages of teachers’ helps in the back of each book 


LIPPINCOTT’S HORN-ASHBAUGH SPELLING BOOK 
Reprisents investigations of (a) vocabularies: (b) 
Standard of errors and (c) the value of every 
device used in teaching spelling, such as phonics 
dictation exercises, rules, etc., ete No spelling 
tests necessary if this book is used 


Send for further information 
work that has made possible 
thoroughly practical texts 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


Publishers 


regarding research 
these unique and 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
E. Washington Sq 2126 Prairie Ave 





Enamelac 


The New Decorative Art Enamel 


Makes Things Beautiful 


“Enamelac” is revolution- 
izing Decorative Design. It 
is waterproof—works on any 
surface except paper—and 
dries over night. Used to 
decorate Toys, Jewelry, 
Wooden Boxes, Frames, Bot- 
tles, etc. Let your pupils make 
useful things beautiful. “Com- 
plete Outfit” 6 cans “Enam- 

3 Brushes, Shellac and 
in box, postpaid $3.00. 
Per can 30c. Circulars free. 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO 
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“HOW { DID i 
“How I Did It” is a_ business 746 Topics 


manual for teachers; it is an 

encyclopedia of ways and means Embracing every branch of school work § arrai¢ 
for doing things by the use of : 

novel and effective methods. It under eighteen subdivisions, and so carefully in« 
is a practical volume because it that any topic may be found in a few seconds 


is the result of the practical 

experiences of more than five PRICE €0 CENTS PER COPY POSTPAID 

hundred teachers. Or, if you prefer,, you can have “How I Did It 
No matter whether you're es i 

starting upon your first year or Normal Instructor-Primary Plans (one year, new 

your twentieth year of teaching, renewal) for $2.50. “How I Did It” is guarantec 

you'll find the three hundred pjease you. And when we say “guaranteed” we 

and twenty pages of How | Did , oe aie Pye 

it a vast treasure-house of ori- that you are not entirely satisfied with it after 

ginal and practical plans for receive it, you may return it and receive your n 

keepiig your pupils interested in pack immediately. Can an arantee b 

their tasks, and for lightening that? ’ _ ates © lecete 

your day’s work. . 





LET YOUR PUPILS EARN A LIBRARY 

If money is not available with which to buy an Instructor Library or other 
books for your school library, you can do as many other schools have done, let the 
children earn it. They will be glad to help, for children like to fecl that they are 
“doing something” and their interest in having a library in your school will impel 
them to work hard for the success of the plan. 

For this purpose we have made a quantity of Library Buttons, bearing in white 
letters on a dark blue enamel background the words, “For Our School Library.” 
These are to be distributed among your pupils, who will have no difficulty in dispos- 
ing of them at ten cents to their parents and friends. 

We ask you to send us $2.00 for 125 buttons. With the buttons we send a mer- 
chandise certificate which is worth TWO DOLLARS when applied to the purchase 
of any of our goods to the amount of $12.00. 

When the buttons have been sold, you first put back into your pocketbook $2.00 
to reimburse you for the money you sent us for the buttons. Then send us $10.50 
and the merchandise certificate, which is good for $2.00, and we will immediately for- 
ward to you, all charges paid, $12.00 worth of Library books described on these 
pages. Or, if you prefer other goods, you may sclect anything shown in this catalog 

If you have no library, no better start could be made than in this way. If you 
already have one, one of these will be a valuable addition. 











THE GOLDEN BOOK OF FAVORITE SONGS 


THE BEST ALL "ROUND SONG BOOK 170 of the World’s Best Songs for 15 Cents 


Even in especie sxnating with a basal series of method PRICES 
song books The Golden Book of Favorite Songs will be 
found useful as a supplementary or assembly song book Sample copy, 15 cont, 
postpaid; two or more copics 
because it will meet the requirements of every occasion. at the rate of $1.80 a dozen 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a complete song ! 3 
postpaid, or $12.50 a hun 
book, suitable for schools of all kinds. It contains songs greg not postpaid 
for all grades from kindergarten to college, and enough ‘ . 
of each kind to meet all requirements, and besides all Send today for as many 
this it has a story of each of our leading patriotic songs, -g wR, SL = 
stories every American should know. 
‘ need. You will find it the 
It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, bound in handsome biggest value you ever saw 
golden yellow paper covers, of good wearing quality, at- in a song book. Money back 
tractively printed in two colors if you are not satisfied. 


Send Us Your Orders For Library Books 


Cash with orders over $3.00 sent post paid. Add 10c on orders under $3.0. 


THE MISSOURI STORE CO., "5" 


State Depository For Library Books . 
Your copy of our New School Supply Cataloge No. 3 is ready. Write For It. 





























A Fact Page 
Chicago, Oct. 1, 1921 

fo Domestic SCIENCE TEACHERS: 

Have you noticed how next to impossible it is to get “Jennie” and “Mary” 
to remember the simple things that need to be done just so? They'd rather 
uess “as mother does.” For instance there’s the important matter of measuring. 

The three terms used in measuring baking powder are level, rounding and 
heaping teaspoons. 


LEVEL ROUNDING HEAPING 


A level teaspoon is the bowl of the teaspoon filled to the level of the edges 
of the spoon. (To be used with 1 cup flour.) A rounding teaspoon is equal 
to two level teaspoons (with two cups of flour). A heaping teaspoon is equal 
© two rounding teaspoens, or four level teaspoons (with 4 cups flour). 


It is now generally accepted in all good recipes tested and given by compe- 
ient baking teachers, that sifted flour is always meant and should always be 
used in folowing the recipes. It is important to follow this rule. Always use 
sifted flour when measuring, because sifted flour usually makes about one-fifth 
more bulk than unsifted flour. 


Whenever the term cup is used a half pint is meant. Two cups therefore 
equal one pint and four cups one quart. Every housewife ought to have a cup 


measuring exactly half a pint for cooking purposes. 

Milk, sour milk, butter-milk, water or any fluid when added to any combi- 
nation containing baking powder should always be cool or cold, never warm or 
hot, as heat expands and releases the gases in the baking powder too rapidly. 

Keep baking powder in a dry place; never put a wet spoon in it. Always 
mix baking powder and flour in a dry state, and always sift flour and meal be- 
fore measuring. 

In following all recipes the student will learn that some flours absorb more 
water than others, and the amount of flour will have to be varied to suit the 
case. Different bakings will vary as to time and heat required, and should 
therefore be examined occasionally. To ascertain whether the bread is suffi- 
ciently done in the center of the loaf or cake, thrust a clean straw or splinter 
ito it. If done, there will be no dough on it when drawn out. When about to 
cut new bread or cake heat the knife very hot; this will prevent crumbling. 

In baking cakes, be careful net to have the oven too hot, or they will 
scorch, especially if the ingredients are rich. Rich cakes take far longer to 
bake than plain ones. In baking loaf cake, remember to place a piece of 
greased paper over the top for protection. 

These measuring and baking suggestions are simple and will always secure 
vastly better results than “guessing.” And the “measuring habit” is easily formed. 
Yours for Accurate Housewifery, 

Calumet Baking Powder Company, 
4100 Fillmore Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





























Can This Ever Be 
Said of You? 


“Next to my mother it is to a teacher that I owe most for what I am now 
It was this teacher who not only persuaded me to finish high school but went 
further and convinced me that I should go to a university. At the university | 
found out what I was best suited for, and, when a person finds his place in the 
world, his work is a pleasure and life is indeed worth living.” 

Twenty years from now can some person say that he is deeply indebted to 
you for persuading him to get an education? 


Or will he say that, while his mind was plastic and open to suggestions, not 
once did you tell him of the advantages of a college education? 


Look back into your past and see how great an influence your teachers ex- 
erted on you. Try to realize that your influence now is as great as theirs was 
then. Make a special effort to feel the great responsibility that is yours. 


A word from you now may arouse the spirit of a future genius. Neglect 
on your part may cause a student who has caught a glimpse of a successful 
future to settle down to a life of mediocrity. 


As a teacher it is not only your privilege to guide your students to a certain 
degree in the choice of their professions, but it is your obligation to see, as well 
as you may, that they choose wisely. 


For most students just leaving high school the choice should be to enter a 
college or university. Are you prepared to help them select a place to go? If 
not, write fur a catalog of the University of Missouri so you can explain to 
your students the kinds of training they can get at this great institution of learn- 
ing. The University of Missouri will gladly answer all requests for information. 


ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA 
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